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The German Settlement 


I’ is an irony of history that the terms for Germany decided 
at Potsdam should have been published within forty-eight 
hours of the dropping of the first atomic bomb. One may wonder 
what future historians will make—in such a context—of the 
victorious statesmen’s conception of security. If one bomb can 
annihilate Koenigsberg, do the Russians gain much by annex- 
ing it? What ‘possible defensive importance can be attached to 
a frontier on the Oder—or anywhere else? Can the ban on 
German production >of aircraft and sea-going vessels have any 
bearing on war-making power in the Atomic Age? Once again 
we are reminded of the appalling gap between man’s adult 
scientific mind and his political infantilism. It is as though the 
victors, in the age of the tank, were making a peace of bows and 
arrows. It would, however, be grossly unfair to blame the states- 
men at Potsdam for failing to a e a settlement in keeping 
with scientific and strategic possibilities which the. scientists 
themselves are not yet able to predict. The charge against them 
is not. that they are making a bad peace in a new unpredictable 
scientific context. It is that they are making a peace that would 
be bad in any context. 

It is not their aim to make a Carthaginian peace. The Potsdam 
Declaration makes this clear. A German community is to sur- 


vive—decentralised, perhaps, but still a recognisable national 


unit with, eventually, a central government. Straight away, 

political parties and trade union activity, the democratic free- 

doms, are to be restored, and the Allies state that their aim is 
to prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German political 
life on a democratic basis and for eventual peaceful co-oper- 
ation in international life by Germany. 

The aim is unexceptionable ; but how is it to be attained? 
A peace of “no indemnities and no annexations” is clearly 
impossible ; after all that has happened, no risks of another 
German aggression can be run. But if there are to be safe- 
guards and prohibitions, they must not completely contra- 
dict the final. avowed purpose of reincorporating Germany 
in a peaceful Europe. Nor must they place too great a strain, 
physical or moral, upon the victors, for the worst peace of all 
is a peace that is first imposed and then is not enforced. In 
practice, the two problems merge. A political or economic con- 
trol onerous and minute enough to drive the Germans into 
violent revulsion is likely to be so costly for the Allies to main- 
tain in terms of manpower, and so difficult for them to defend 
in terms of their own public opinion—at least in the West—that 
they might be easily manceuvred and cajoled out of enforcing it. 
Ideally, the terms imposed on Germany ought, therefore, while 
offering a genuine safeguard against future war, to be such that 
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the Allies are reasonably certain of enforcing them. They ought 
also, in their degree of severity, to be such as not to render hope- 
less the ultimate reconciliation of Germany. 

Do the Potsdam terms fulfil these conditions? There can be 
only one answer. They do not. The political conditions may 
propose a return to democracy. The territorial and economic 
terms make it certain that this political Objective will not be 
achieved. It is now as good as certain that in the East the German 
frontier will lie along the Oder and the Western Neisse. Russia 
takes’ Koenigsberg and a large part of East Prussia. The fest of 
the territory ig transferred to Poland to “administer” until 
the Peace Conference, when the final decision on the fate of 
these lands will be taken—a face-saving formula which does not 
mask the fact of annexation. The French claim to the left bank 

_of the Rhine has been postponed, but will now be difficult to 
resist. Nothing is said in the Potsdam Declaration of the Czechs 
claims. They too will be pressed all the more vigorously now. 
At the same time, the principle of mass expulsions of Germans 
from annexed territory or from neighbouring states has been 
accepted. The Poles and the Czechs have been asked to halt in 
their expulsions—but only so that the work can be done in a 
more orderly manner. The final result of these sweeping changes 
of frontiers and populations will be to put between 50 and 60 
million Germans to live in a territory not much bigger than 
Great Britain. { 

To sustain even a moderate standard of living for such a 
densely populated mass, the Germans would require a high 
degree of industrialisation. But the economic plans of Potsdam 
seem to point in the opposite direction. It is true that the terms 
permit to Germany 


average living standards not exceeding the average standards of 
living of European couniries (excluding the United Kingdom 
and the USSR). 
But this is evidently to be an upper, not a lower, limit ; nor is it 
made clear how this extremely vague level is to be reached. The 
Allies say that they will put 
primary emphasis . . . on the development of agriculture and 
peaceful domestic industries . . . and control German industry 
and all economic and financial international transactions .. . 
with the aim of preventing Germany from developing a war 
potential. 
The policy, be it noted is not to prevent Germany from using 
its war potential, but to prevent it from having one. Since, in 
modern industry, it is almost impossible to distinguish between 
plant and processes of wartime value from those of purely peace- 
-time use, this policy, literally-interpreted, involves the large- 
scale deindustrialisation of Germany. 
* 


This conclusion is borne out by the agreement reached on 
reparations. Apart from Germany’s external assets, reparations 
are now to take one form only—the removal of industrial plant 
from Germany. The Russians will provide for the Poles out of 
their zone of occupation, In addition, they will receive 25 per 
cent of any industrial capital removed from the western zones, 
although 15 per cent is to be conditional on certain deliveries cf 
food, voal, timber and potash from the Russian zone. (It should 
be observed that this arrangement gives Russia a vested interest 
in the severity of the Western Powers’ exactions ; any moderation 
would be a blow at Russia.) The remaining 75 per cent of the 
Western deliveries will be shared out among the Western Allies. 
The transfer is to be completed in two years. There will 
apparently be no reparations in money or in kind after that date. 

The Germans will be allowed to keep only such plant as is 
necessary for their peacetime industry The Reparations Commis- 
sion is to decide how much this represents ; the rest will be 
transferred, subject only to a final veto by the Military Governor 
in each zone. 

Until the Reparations Commission has completed its survey, it 
is impossible to be dogmatic about the final effects of the 
economic settlement. Germany’s present war industry is cer- 
tainly overblown. If “munitions industries” are narrowly 
defined, a considerable transfer of plant from these industries 
might still, in theory, leave the Germans with sufficient indus- 
trial capacity to maintain a reasonable standard. But in practice, 
when the bomb damage and the Reparations Commission have 
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done their work, there will be very little left. The economic 
clauses and the reparations clauses, taken in conjunction, amount 
‘to the. policy associated with the name of Mr Morgenthau, that 
of the de-industrialisation and pastoralisation of Germany. 

If this is indeed the policy, then it must surely be obvious 
that it will not work. The German community will not be recon- 
ciled to it. An economic slum is not a sui background for 
the growth of democracy and the peaceful mind. A hostile, 
resentful and impoverished nation, §0 million strong, even with. 
out arms, is a certain source of trouble: The settlement will there- 
fore need to be rigidly and minutely enforced. The Allies 
apparently accept this fact. They appear to envisage a close 
contro! over every aspect of German industry. Not only are al] 
“arms, ammunition and implements of war . . . all types of 
aircraft and sea-going ships ” to be banned, but 

Production of metals, chemicals, machinery and other items 
that are directly necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly 
controlled and restricted to Germany’s approved post-war peace- 
time needs. 

It is almost impossible to picture the army of inspectors, account- 
tants, bureaucrats and technicians which would be necessary to 
achieve so searching a control. It would demand from the Allies 
precisely the kind of technical skill which is so urgently needed 
for reconstruction at home in all the Allied countries. It would 
place on the different Allies for a decade or more the responsi- 
bility of exporting their keenest officials to entirely unproductive 
work. The leaders at Petsdam appear to have seen this difficulty 
of manpower. In the most curious of all the curious sections in 
their Declaration they state that German administrative 
machinery is to be esablished “ to proclaim and assume adminis- 
tration of the economic controls established by the Control 
Council.” Can the Allies seriously mean that they intend to rely 
upon Germans to supervise the impoverishment of Germany? 


* 


A system of economic control on the scale envisaged by the 
Potsdam Declaration is probably impossible under any con- 
ditions. It is certainly impossible as part of a treaty which public 
opinion in the Western world will find increasingly hard 1 
defend. It might be possible to grow reconciled to annexations 
and uprootings if, in the end, the uprooted people were settling 
down to a reasonable standard of life. It might be possible to 
accept very much lower living standards in Germany if there 
were no unjust frontier settlements to add to public uneasiness. 
But the joining of a bad territorial and a bad economic settlement 
to a cumbrous and exacting system of Allied occupation and 
control seems precisely designed to create in a few years’ time 
a revulsion of feeling in the West compared with which the 
revulsion against Versailles will be as nothing. Given such a 
revulsion, what hope would there be of maintaining the system 
of control which can alone perpetuate the rigid prohibitions 
under which Germany is to live? And once the process of relax- 
ing the settlement had begun, in what fatal resurgence of German 
power might it not end? The Potsdam settlement will not last 
ten years, and when it breaks down there will be nothing but 


the razor-edge balance of international anarchy between civilisa- 
tion and the atomic bomb. 


If the only possible alternative to the Potsdam Peace were to 
leave Germany uncontrolled and with an undiminished power 
of waging war, then naturally it would be necessary to try to 
attempt the impossible—the maintenance of a minute control 
over every aspect of Germany’s industrial life. But there are 
other possibilities, other methods of achieving the necessary 
safeguards which would not violate the two basic principles of 
a workable settlement—that in fifteen years’ time a sufficient 
number of Germans, however grudgingly, would accept it and 
that, whether they do or not, the Allies would be as resolute 
and united in enforcing it as they were on VE Day itself. The 
essence of such an alternative would be to make the central 
control as simple, straightforward and obvious as possible. The 
point oe been argued in The Economist. Here it 
need only be briefly repeated. The simplest control to run is a 
control on the end— of industry. Prohibit the Germans 


from producing any form of armaments, from V2s to small arms 
in fifteen years’ time the Allies are as resolute 


ammunition. 
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as ever in maintaining this prohibition, it will be sufficient. 
If they are not resolute enough even to forbid armaments, how 
can it be supposed that they will use force to prevent the rebuild- 
ing of a factory or the reconstruction of a blast-furnace? 
Concentration on the central issue—the enforcement of total 
and long-term disarmament—does not, of course, preclude other 
terms. Some frontier changes might be accepted by the Western 
Powers even in the long run as reasonable and necessary. Some 
transfer of industrial capacity from the inflated German war 
industries would be possible. So, if it is really necessary, would 
the assignment to reparations of a certain proportion of the 
products of German industry over a limited number of years. 
There is, of course, no prospect of Russian agreement to any 
such course. But if we know it to be right, must Russian opposi- 
tion condemn us to silent acquiescence in a course we know to 
be ruinous? Better by far to have the matter out now than to 
enter on a miserable course of endless quarrels over the enforce- 
ment of the unenforceable and the justification of the unjust. 
The Russians’ determination to loot Germany may not be 
unconnected with their failure to obtain reconstruction credits 
in the Western countries. Every possible means should be tried 
of getting them to change their attitude. But if they will not, 
then the pursuit of truth and justice is a surer guide than any 


Old Wine in 


R ATTLEE has not, after all, gone in for boldness or for 

experiment. Both in its personnel and in its structure, 
his new government is conservative, and the emotion that the 
list of new appointments arouses is much more that of anti- 
climax than of exhilaration. Some of the appointments, even 
apart from» the seven major offices announced a fortnight ago, 
are excellent. Thus Miss Ellen Wilkinson will make a compe- 
tent and understanding Minister of Education, and Mr Noel- 
Baker will be in his element as Minister of State, apparently 
with a general mandate for international conferences. Mr 
Alexander’s return to the Admiralty is almost automatic, and 
Mr Tom Williams’ appointment to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture hardly less so. There is logic in sending Mr Shinwell to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power and a fine irony in Mr Aneurin 
Bevan at the Ministry of Health. There is a touch of humour 
also in the elevation of the Air Ministry Public Relations de- 
partment, almost in a body, to the highest offices in the Ministry. 
The Chairman of the TUC may be considered, almost ex officio, 
a good choice as Minister of Labour and Mr Silkin will be an 
expert Minister of Town and Country Planning. _ 

But none of these nominations is outstanding or dis- 
tinguished. Not a single independent or non-party figure 
appears in the list—a deplorable breach with a recent tradition 
which the previous Labour Governments did a great deal to 
foster. And the outstanding eens = nee Seabrect is i. 
great age—on the average substantially higher that o 
either the coalition government or the short-lived Cabinet of 
caretakers. 

Moreover, the ing of the new Ministers is, in some 
respects, curious. Mr Chuter Ede, for example, is an educa- 
tional expert, both by long experience on a Local Education 
Authority and by services at the Ministry during the whole 
genesis of the Butler Act. Miss Wilkinson has been working for 
several years in the Home Office. Yet it is Mr Ede who is sent 
to the Home Office and Miss Wilkinson to the Ministry of 
Education. If transport is to be nationalised, the Ministry of War 
Transport requires a man who is expert in its very complex 
technicalities ; it is difficult not to believe that Mr Alfred 
Barnes, the chairman of the Co-operative Party, could have been 
employed to better effect, say, at the Ministry of Food. Nor is 
the logic of appointing a miners’ member to the Ministry of 
Information apparent at first sight. There is much more origi- 
nality in the junior posts than in those of Cabinet rank. But 
here again there are some surprising choices and some even 
more surprising omissions, and to send a coal. expert to the 
Ministry of Works and a Glasgow journalist to Foreign 

ce is queer, to say the least. 
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calculations of future alliances, We may not be able to alier 
what happens in the Russian zone, but we can at least disclaim 
responsibility for it. And we can follow our own convictions in 
the West, where what is left of Germany can be given the 
prospect, in the fullness of time, of achieving liberty, equality 
and prosperity within a Western Europe that is conscious of its 
political and economic unity. There is no other cure for the 
German sore on the body of Europe than to heal it. The healing 
may be a long and difficult process, but let us not rub salt in the 
wound. Let us not now abandon the only hope of some time 
escaping from an endless prospect of German wars. 

The conviction that the peace proposed at Potsdam is a 
thoroughly bad peace is not based on any sentimental softening 
towards Germany. It is based on the belief that the syst¢m pro- 
posed is in the fullest sense unworkable. It offers no hope of 
ultimate German reconciliation. It offers little hope of the Allies 
maintaining its cumbrous controls beyond the first years of 
peace. Its methods of reparations reinforce autarky in Russia 
and consummate the ruin not only of Germany, but of Europe. 
Above all, it has in it not a single constructive idea, not a single 
hopeful perspective for the post-war world. At the end of a 
mighty war fought to defeat Hitlerism, the Allies are making a 
Hitlerian peace. This is the real measure of their failure. 


Old_ Bottles 


On all these appointments judgment will properly be sus- 
pended. It would be less than frank not to record the raised 
eyebrow caused by the lists of names that have been emerging 
from Ten Downing Street. But Mr Attlee presumably knows his 
own party best, and there will be no general disposition to 
deprive the Labour Government. of the indulgence that all 
beginners in office deserve. On the matter of the structure of 
government, however, a rather more definite expression of dis- 
appointment is in order. There is not, after all—at least not for 
the present—to be a rationalisation of the Cabinet system. 
The Cabinet reverts to the pre-war size of 20, leaving no less 
than 12 Ministers “of Cabinet rank,” as well as the Law 
Officers, somewhat arbitrarily outside. Since these Ministers, 
being responsible to Parliament for their departments, can 
hardly be excluded when matters that concern them are under 
discussion, the difference between “ Cabinet membership ” and 
“ Cabinet rank” will, as in the past five years, tend to be little 
more than an honorific distinction, and Cabinet Councils will 
continue to resemble mass meetings. Nothing has been formally 
arranged about a grouping of departments, and Mr Morrison’s 
and Mr Greenwood’s powers are apparently to be informal. The 
new Ministry of Housing has not materialised, and housing 
matters will continue to be the concern of the Ministers of 
Health, Works and Town and Country Planning, with the Scot- 
tish Secretary, all presided over by that veteran co-ordinator 
Mr Arthur Greenwood. The India Office has not been merged 
in the Dominions Office, and though the change would have 
been purely symbolic, it would have been a symbol of some 
importance. The only changes made are the combination of 
the Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Production (a sound move 
if it is intended to point to a permanent Ministry of Supply to 
serve two, and preferably all three, armed forces) and the aboli- 
tion of the various Ministers Resident. 

It is being said that these arrangements, in respect both of 
personnel and of structure, are provisional only and that they 
will be altered before long. Mr Attlee, taken by surprise at an 
awkward international moment, was compelled to form his - 
Government in a great hurry, and therefore had recourse to the 
old and tried both in men and in methods. When leisure per- 
mits, the report continues, legislation will be passed for re- 
arranging the Ministries, the Cabinet will be reconstructed, and 
the promises of boldness and of preference for young blood that 
Mr Attlee gave to a meeting of his supporters immediately after 
the election will be implemented. 

It is to be hoped that these reports are correct. There will be 
general sympathy with Mr Attlee in the immense responsibili- 
ties that he has inherited, but all the more desire to sce him 
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assisted by a stronger team of colleagues than the present list 
has the promise of becoming. It has been universally remarked 
that the new Parliamentary Labour Party is very different in 
composition from the old ; it is much younger and much more 
largely composed of professional men and women instead of 
trade unionists. If the Cabinet moves in the opposite direction, 
towards age and faithful industrial service, it will inevitably 
get out of touch with the back benchers in the House of Com- 
mons. What is more, it will get out of touch with the electorate. 
By general testimony, the popular vote was cast very much 
less for Labour than against the Tories. Labour’s political task 
in the next few years is to turn the anti-Tory vote of 1945 into 
a pro-Labour vote next time. There are some elements in the 
Party, among the oldest and most faithful, who will tend to 
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resent the middle-class invasion and resist any attempt to cater 
to it. But the leaders, if they are wise, will realise that they will 
never get an affirmative majority vote on a policy of narrow 
class interest, administered by a group of elderly sectaries. 

The Labour Government is not likely to have much difficulty 
in carrying the public with it on its programme of legislation, if 
that remains as moderate as has been promised. But it is on 
strict trial in respect of its political and administrative compe- 
tence. Mr Attlee’s most important task is to find talent and to 
make vacancies for it, not merely in junior office in unimportant 
departments, but at the top. And he could hardly have a better 
rule of thumb to guide him than to aim at a lowering of the 
average age of his Cabinet by the fifteen years or so that would 
bring it on to a parity with Parliament itself. 


The Mobilisation of Muscle 


(By a Correspondent) 


[Tue Economist does not vouch for the practicability of the 
plan outlined in this article. But we are glad to provide space for 
the ventilation of a thesis that is at least prima facie reasonable. 
In view of the impending tragedy in Europe, there is surely an 
obligation on the authorities, British and American, either to 
say what is wrong with the argument or to accept it—EbITOR.] 


OR at least the next twelve months there will be a famine of 
coal, food, housing and other goods in Europe of such 
severity that it is highly probable that (a) hundreds of thousands 
will die (b) the health and productivity of the survivors, par- 
ticularly of the coming generation, will suffer ; and (c) that in 
the attempt to preserve a semblance of law and order riots of 
desperate masses will have to be quelled by shooting. This is 
not the judgment of alarmists or the uninformed. It is the view 
of men, expert in their fields, judging in cold blood. 

The world is now united, as perhaps never before—in famine. 
For it is a world famine in coal, fats, rolling stock and other 
goods. The United States and the United Kingdom are equally 
and directly involved. From no point of view, humanitarian, 
immediate or long term self-interest, can either of them break 
their pledge to Europe, explicit or implied, or without the most 
severe sacrifices allow Europe to fall into anarchy. 

It is generally assumed that the key to this situation is trans- 
port. This is an inadequate and, perhaps, dangerous analysis ; 
for the shortages function reciprocally. Transport cannot func- 
tion without: (1) coal or other power ; (2) equipment; and 
(3) labour. Coal cannot be produced (even given the equip- 
ment) without food. Food cannot be produced without coal 
or its equivalent power. A ton of refined sugar, for example— 
on which Europe relied for perhaps 10 per cent of its energy— 
needs a ton of coal for its extraction. The fundamental factors 
are, not transport, but (1) Power and (2) Equipment. 

If this analysis is granted we can progress towards a policy. 
What we are now experiencing is the result of a great and 
inarticulated illusion under which most of us have grown up ; 
to wit, that the world was rich in power. In truth, both the 
world as a whole and Europe are wretchedly poor in power. 





All the developed energy in the world yields the equivalent of 
less than one ton of coal a head a year, resulting in power of 
barely more than one-eighth of a horsepower. ewe” produc- 
tion a head was only about the average of the world. We have 
always lived only just above the power-poverty line .. . and 
dislocation and destruction have now put us well below it. But 
three-quarters of Europe’s 340 million population was called 
into being by the very development of this molecular power. 
Now both the production and the import of that power (mainly 
coal from Great Britain) have failed. 

There are, at present, four and only four significant sources 
of power in the world. Among these coal, oil, and hydro-electric 
power are well recognised. The only other source of power is 
that on which the world wholly relied in previous ages and 
which even before the war represented a far larger proportion 
than most people know. That source is muscle—animal and 
human. The widespread and inarticulated assumption that this 
source of power was, or is, a a myth. Even in the 
United States, the home of isation and of cheap oil 
power, of the 17 billion horsepower-hours expended on farms 
in 1930 over half was animal muscle-power. The proportion in 
1939 was but little short of half. In pre-war Europe, in agricul- 
ture and industry, muscle-power, the writer tentatively estimates, 
equalled about 30 per cent of all the molecular power expended. 
And of this 30 per cent human muscle-power was about half. 

Strictly, muscle is not a source of power, but a chemical 
engine using the molecular energy of food-fuel. It is an un- 
doubted fact—but perhaps one that is not widely enough known 
—that the body is a singularly efficient engine. Indeed, it was 
not until the 1930’s with the later development of the Diesel, that 
man succeeded in making an engine more efficient as a con- 
verter of fuel than his own body. The impression that 
coal burnt in a steam engine is an efficient 
source of power may be fairly harmless in peace. Now, however, 
it can be dangerous. It has been the relative accessibility of coal 
which has made its use so worth while, even at the low effi- 
ciency rates of the engines of a century ago and of the present- 
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_day locomotive which, being a non-condensing engine, has an 
average efficiency of only 5 to 7 per cent or less. That it is 
more productive to use coal, almost at any rate of inefficiency, 
than for the human body to use the same amount of energy 
from food even at treble and quadruple the efficiency is true 
only when there is an elastic supply of coal. 

But now that the elasticity of the supply of coal is almost nil, 
as are oil and oil engines and water power, it would appear 
essential to free ourselves from inarticulated assumptions and 
to examine with ferocity of constructive purpose the only source 
of power that is in plentiful supply. But to get the maximum 
from muscle-power, equipment needs to be as appropriate as 
are the mechanisms which get the maximum from coal or petrol. 

Among the many mutually reacting shortages resulting from 
the shortage of power perhaps the four most important are: 
(a) transport of goods ; (b) transport of passengers—almost 
entirely to and from work ; (c) agricultural and food production, 
and (d) housing. Let us, by way of illustration, apply to the 
first of these alone the approach outlined above. The table 
at the foot of the page sets out the problem arithmetically. 
Transport could be restored on a minimum scale and unemploy- 
ment could be alleviated if equipment were made available 
whereby the average man could move a moderate number of 
ton-miles per day. 

But in addition to the basic facts of the plentifulness and 
high efficiency of human engines, there are five salient points 
which must also be brought into consideration; (1) that leg 
muscles are stronger than arm muscles ; and (2)“that the rotary 
crank is the most economic mechanical way of using these 
muscles ; both of these reveal themselves in (3) the everyday 
fact that a man can bicycle three times the distance he can walk ; 
(4) that the rolling resistance offered by rail track is less than 
half that of roads ; and (5), the wind resistance per head on a 
tandem bicycle, according to tests which the writer has had 
made, is very greatly lower than that of a solo. On a machine 
built not for two, but for three or four rows of 8 to 20 men, 
it cohld be expected to decline further. 


* 


These facts point to a solution. Clearly worth considering 
among other instruments which correct analysis and purposive 
development will call into existence, are suitably geared 
bicycle-type structures, though with. four wheels, seating 20-30 
men, to get moving on railway and road every mobile vehicle 
from those of least resistance such as goods wagons, down to 
carts, pending the production of further and perhaps more 
appropriate vehicles. 

With such “ Cyclo-Tractors ” on railway tracks, men exerting 
one-eighth of a horsepower each could move 45 gross ton-miles 
(30 ton-miles of freight) a head in an eight-hour day, assuming 
the wagon to be always fully loaded. That is 90 to 110 times 
the 0.4 to 0.5 ton-miles which a trained man can accomplish 
by portering, i.e., without any equipment. To arrive at the trans- 
port capacity of relatively primitive equipment the writer 
arranged a test with a Covent Garden barrow, itself weighing 
2} cwt. and carrying a load of 3 ton. With this a porter, 
possibly of over average strength, moved by road 117 gross ton 
miles (9 ton miles net) in an 8-hour day—23 to 29 times what 
can be done without equipment. 

But what of supply? Would the provision of equipment for 
the utilisation of muscle be economic? In some cases no. It 
would usually, for example, be uneconomic to generate elec- 
tricity by muscle-power. Good central generating stations are 
thermodynamically four times as efficient as locomotives. But 
in the case of transport the answer is indubitably yes. 

It will now be clear how inadequate and dangerous has been 
the analysis which defined transport instead of power as the 
basic factor in the present situation. For, as is shown on the 
diagram on this page, if all Europe’s pre-war rolling stock and 
more were available, so long as there are starving populations, 
so long, for example, as all Europe’s sugarbeet could not be 
made into sugar-for want of coal, as is now the case, it would 
be more economic, and politically necessary, to eschew the use 
of coal for engines whose overall efficiencies were less than about 
I1.§ per cent, and to use it instead to make food such as sugar. 
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Half of the sugar—given the appropriate equipment—would be 
needed for the haulers taking the place of the steam engines, 
but the other half would be available to feed other workers, 
such as coal miners, whose present output is so heavily reduced 
for want of food. 

What, however, of the bottlenecks, raw material, factory 
machinery, factory labour, shipping? Weight can be taken as a 
criterion of the raw material required, and cyclo-tractors would 
obviously be very light in construction. Being simple in design, 
they should require less machinery and less skilled labour to 
make than mechanically propelled vehicles with the same car- 
rying capacity. As for shipping, it should be remembered that 
a 3-ton lorry consumes 43 times its own weight in petrol a year. 
It is true that haulers also require food in the form of fuel. But 
it is only the additional food necessary to enable them to do heavy 
work that needs to be reckoned, and this provides a substant'al 
economy of shipping. 


* 


This economy of Cyclo-Tractors in material and shipping is 
not surprising, mainly because they are but transmission gears: 
the living engines are already here, anxious to work for their 
salvation and that of their families and their civilisation, but, 
owing to the failure of foresight, lacking the equipment. 

The value in terms of coal’of a man’s muscle-work depends 
on the type of work in which he is engaged. Owing to lack of 
organisational data for the requisite comparison with ordinary 
transport, exact assessment is not yet possible. The writer 
believes, however, that round about a ton of coal a year is a 
cautious estimate. Thus, as an illustration, the coal value of the 
5,000,000 prisoners in Allied hands (stimulated by appropriate 
rewards) and of seven million out of all Europe’s population 
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would alone be about 12 million tons of coal a year. The steel 
needed for the Cyclo-Tractors for this number of haulers would 
amount to 110,000 tons. 

It is hoped that this sketch of the immediate problem and of 
a solution will suggest that we are dealing with the local mani- 
festation of an underlying and almost world-wide factor, and 
that what is needed is a conscious world policy, well integrated 
with existing institutions and policies, for the provision of 
equipment for the utilisation of muscle—in effect—as a source 
of power. In Western Europe it would be a two or three year 
substitute for unmined coal. But in Eastern Europe and, above 
all, over almost the whole of Asia, Africa and South America it 
will be practically the only source of power during the three cz 
four decades which must inevitably elapse pending the develop- 
ment of the molecular and hydraulic power-resources of these 
areas of the world and the accumulation of equipment to use 
them. 

Only thus can the pledges of the Atlantic Charter and Hot 


- Springs be fulfilled and Malthus’s Devil outrun. And, perhaps, 


this may also serve as an added field in which America can dis- 
pose of some of her productive capacity in such a manner as to 
make it possible for the peoples of the undeveloped areas to 
repay. 
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assisted by a stronger team of colleagues than the present list 
has the promise of becoming. It has been universally remarked 
that the new Parliamentary Labour Party is very different in 
composition from the old ; it is much younger and much more 
largely composed of professional men and women instead of 
trade unionists. If the Cabinet moves in the opposite direction, 
towards age and faithful industrial service, it will inevitably 
get out of touch with the back benchers in the House of Com- 
mons. What is more, it will get out of touch with the electorate. 
By general testimony, the popular vote was cast very much 
less for Labour than against the Tories. Labour’s political task 
in the next few years is to turn the anti-Tory vote of 1945 into 
a pro-Labour vote next time. There are some elements in the 
Party, among the oldest and most faithful, who will tend to 
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resent the middle-class invasion and resist any attempt to cater 
to it. But the leaders, if they are wise, will realise that they will 
never get an affirmative majority vote on a policy of narrow 
class interest, administered by a group of elderly sectaries. 

The Labour Government is not likely to have much difficulty 
in carrying the public with it on its programme of legislation, jf 
that remains as moderate as has been promised. But it is on 
strict trial in respect of its political and administrative compe- 
tence. Mr Attlee’s most important task is to find talent and to 
make vacancies for it, not merely in junior office in unimportant 
departments, but at the top. And he could hardly have a better 
rule of thumb to guide him than to aim at a lowering of the 
average age of his Cabinet by the fifteen years or so that would 
bring it on to a parity with Parliament itself. 


The Mobilisation of Muscle 


(By a Correspondent) 


(Tue Economist does not vouch for the practicability of the 
plan outlined in this article. But we are glad to provide space for 
the ventilation of a thesis that is at least prima facie reasonable. 
In view of the impending tragedy in Europe, there is surely an 
obligation on the authorities, British and American, either to 
say what is wrong with the argument or to accept it-—EpI!Tor.] 


OR at least the next twelve months there will be a famine of 
coal, food, housing and other goods in Europe of such 
severity that it is highly probable that (a) hundreds of thousands 
will die (b) the health and productivity of the survivors, par- 
ticularly of the coming generation, will suffer ; and (c) that in 
the attempt to preserve a semblance of law and order riots of 
desperate masses will have to be quelled by shooting. This is 
not the judgment of alarmists or the uninformed. It is the view 
of men, expert in their fields, judging in cold blood. 

The world is now united, as perhaps never before—in famine. 
For it is a world famine in coal, fats, rolling stock and other 
goods. The United States and the United Kingdom are equally 
and directly involved. From no point of view, humanitarian, 
immediate or long term self-interest, can either of them break 
their pledge to Europe, explicit or implied, or without the most 
severe sacrifices allow Europe to fall into anarchy. 

It is generally assumed that the key to this situation is trans- 
port. This is an inadequate and, perhaps, dangerous analysis ; 
for the shortages function reciprocally. Transport cannot func- 
tion without: (1) coal or other power ; (2) equipment; and 
(3) labour. Coal cannot be produced (even given the equip- 
ment) without food. Food cannot be produced without coal 
or its equivalent power. A ton of refined sugar, for example— 
on which Europe relied for perhaps 10 per cent of its energy— 
needs a ton of coal for its extraction. The fundamental factors 
are, not transport, but (1) Power and (2) Equipment. 

If this analysis is granted we can progress towards a policy. 
What we are now experiencing is the result of a great and 
inarticulated illusion under which most of us have grown up ; 
to wit, that the world was rich in power. In truth, both the 
world as a whole and Europe are wretchedly poor in power. 


All the developed energy in the world yields the equivalent of 
less than one ton of coal a head a year, resulting in power of 
barely more than one-eighth of a horsepower. Europe’s produc- 
tion a head was only about the average of the world. We have 
always lived only just above the power-poverty line .. . and 
dislocation and destruction have now put us well below it. But 
three-quarters of Europe’s 340 million population was called 
into being by the very development of this molecular power. 
Now both the production and the import of that power (mainly 
coal from Great Britain) have failed. 

There are, at present, four and only four significant sources 
of power in the world. Among these coal, oil, and hydro-electric 
power are well recognised. The only other source of power is 
that on which the world wholly relied in previous ages and 
which even before the war represented a far larger proportion 
than most people know. That source is muscle—animal and 
human. The widespread and inarticulated assumption that this 
source of power was, or is, —- a myth. Even in the 
United States, the home of isation and of cheap oil 
power, of the 17 billion horsepower-hours expended on farms 
in 1930 over half was animal mu . The proportion in 
1939 was but little short of half. In pre-war Europe, in agricul- 
ture and industry, muscle-power, the writer tentatively estimates, 
equalled about 30 per cent of all the molecular power expended. 
And of this 30 per cent human muscle-power was about half. 

Strictly, muscle is not a source of power, but a chemical 
engine using the molecular energy of food-fuel. It is an un- 
doubted fact—but perhaps one that is not widely enough known 
—that the body is a singularly efficient engine. Indeed, it was 
not until the 1930's with the later development of the Diesel, that 
man succeeded in making an engine more efficient as a con- 


verter of fuel than his own body. The impression that 
coal burnt in a steam engine is inmodynamically efficient 
source of power may be fairly harmless in peace. Now, however, 


it can be dangerous. It has been the relative accessibility of coal 
which has made its use so worth while, even at the low effi- 
ciency rates of the engines of a century ago and of the present- 
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_day locomotive which, being a non-condensing engine, has an 
average efficiency of only 5 to 7 per cent or less. That it is 
more productive to use coal, almost at any rate of inefficiency, 
than for the human body to use the same amount of energy 
from food even at treble and quadruple the efficiency is true 
only when there is an elastic supply of coal. 

But now that the elasticity of the supply of coal is almost nil, 
as are oil and oil engines and water power, it would appear 
essential to free ourselves from inarticulated assumptions and 
to examine with ferocity of constructive purpose the only source 
of power that is in plentiful supply. But to get the maximum 
from muscle-power, equipment needs to be as appropriate as 
are the mechanisms which get the maximum from coal or petrol. 

Among the many mutually reacting shortages resulting from 
the shortage of power perhaps the four most important are: 
(a) transport of goods ; (b) transport of passengers—almost 
entirely to and from work ; (c) agricultural and food production, 
and (d) housing. Let us, by way of illustration, apply to the 
first of these alone the approach outlined above. The table 
at the foot of the page sets out the problem arithmetically. 
Transport could be restored on a minimum scale and unemploy- 
ment could be alleviated if equipment were made available 
whereby the average man could move a moderate number of 
ton-miles per day. 

But in addition to the basic facts of the plentifulness and 
high efficiency of human engines, there are five salient points 
which must also be brought into consideration; (1) that leg 
muscles are stronger than arm muscles ; and (2)*that the rotary 
crank is the most economic mechanical way of using these 
muscles ; both of these reveal themselves in (3) the everyday 
fact that a man can bicycle three times the distance he can walk ; 
(4) that the rolling resistance offered by rail track is less than 
half that of roads ; and (5), the wind resistance per head on a 
tandem bicycle, according to tests which the writer has had 
made, is very greatly lower than that of a solo. On a machine 
built not for two, but for three or four rows of 8 to 20 men, 
it cotld be expected to decline further. 


* 


These facts point to a solution. Clearly worth considering 
among other instruments which correct analysis and purposive 
development will call into existence, are suitably geared 
bicycle-type structures, though with four wheels, seating 20-30 
men, to get moving on railway and road every mobile vehicle 
from those of least resistance such as goods. wagons, down to 
carts, pending the production of further and perhaps more 
appropriate vehicles. 

ith such “ Cyclo-Tractors ” on railway tracks, men exerting 
one-eighth of a horsepower each could move 45 gross ton-miles 
(30 ton-miles of freight) a head in an eight-hour day, assuming 
the wagon to be always fully loaded. That is 90 to 110 times 
the 0.4 to 0.5 ton-miles which a trained man can accomplish 
by portering, i.e., without any equipment. To arrive at the trans- 
port capacity of relatively primitive equipment the writer 
arranged a test with a Covent Garden barrow, itself weighing 
23 cwt. and carrying a load of 4 ton. With this a porter, 
possibly of over average strength, moved by road 117 gross ton 
miles (9 ton miles net) in an 8-hour day—23 to 29 times what 
can be done without equipment. 

But what of supply? Would the provision of equipment for 
the utilisation of muscle be economic? In some cases no. It 
would usually, for example, be uneconomic to generate elec- 
tricity by muscle-power. Good central generating stations are 
thermodynamically four times as efficient as locomotives. But 
in the case of transport the answer is indubitably yes. 

It will now be clear how inadequate and dangerous has been 
the analysis which defined transport instead of power as the 
basic factor in the present situation. For, as is shown on the 
diagram on this page, if all Europe’s pre-war rolling stock and 
more were available, so long as there are starving populations, 
so long, for example, as all Europe’s sugarbeet could not be 
made into sugar for want of coal, as is now the case, it would 
be more economic, and politically necessary, to eschew the use 
of coal for engines whose overall efficiencies were less than about 
I1.§ per cent, and to use it instead to make food such as sugar. 
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Half of the sugar—given the appropriate equipment—would be 
needed for the haulers taking the place of the steam engines, 
but the other half would te available to feed other workers, 
such as coal miners, whose present output is so heavily reduced 
for want of food. 

What, however, of the bottlenecks, raw material, factory 
machinery, factory labour, shipping? Weight can be taken as a 
criterion of the raw material required, and cyclo-tractors would 
obviously be very light in construction. Being simple in design, 
they should require less machinery and less skilled labour to 
make than mechanically propelled vehicles with the same car- 
rying capacity. As for shipping, it should be remembered that 
a 3-ton lorry consumes 4} times its own weight in petrol a year. 
It is true that haulers also require food in the form of fuel. But 
it is only the additional food necessary to enable them to do heavy 
work that needs to be reckoned, and this provides a substantial 
economy of shipping. 


* 


This economy of Cyclo-Tractors in material and shipping is 
not surprising, mainly because they are but transmission gears: 
the living engines are already here, anxious to work for their 
salvation and that of their families and their civilisation, but, 
owing to the failure of foresight, lacking the equipment. 

The value in terms of coal of a man’s muscle-work depends 
on the type of work in which he is engaged. Owing to lack of 
organisational data for the requisite comparison with ordinary 
transport, exact assessment is not yet possible. The writer 
believes, however, that round about a ton of coal a year is a 
cautious estimate. Thus, as an illustration, the coal value of the 
5,000,000 prisoners in Allied hands (stimulated by appropriate 
rewards) and of seven million out of all Europe’s population 
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would alone be about 12 million tons of coal a year. The steel 
needed for the Cyclo-Tractors for this number of haulers would 
amount to 110,000 tons. 

It is hoped that this sketch of the immediate problem and of 
a solution will suggest that we are dealing with the local mani- 
festation of an underlying and almost world-wide factor, and 
that what is needed is a conscious world policy, well integrated 
with existing institutions and policies, for the provision of 
equipment for the utilisation of muscle—in effect—as a source 
of power. In Western Europe it would be a two or three year 
substitute for unmined coal. But in Eastern Europe and, above 
all, over almost the whole of Asia, Africa and South America it 
will be practically the only source of power during the three oz 
four decades which must inevitably elapse pending the develop- 
ment of the molecular and hydraulic power-resources of these 
areas of the world and the accumulation of equipment to use 
them. 

Only thus can the pledges of the Atlantic Charter and Hot 


- Springs be fulfilled and Malthus’s Devil outrun. And, perhaps, 


this may also serve as an added field in which America can dis- 
pose of some of her productive capacity in such a manner as to’ 
make it possible for the peoples of the undeveloped areas to 
repay. 
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US Employment Prospects 


_ statement needs no arguing that another large-scale 
depression in the United States would wreck any inter- 
national currency system. The American economy is now such 
a dominant element in the world that any shortfall in demand 
there has effects that are felt to the end of the earth. The Great 
Depression of 1929-1933 broke the gold standard, and 
though the elasticities of the Bretton Woods scheme are greater 
than those of the gold standard, it is almost certain that they 
would have been insufficieat to preserve the system in face of 
the enormous strains to which it was put. Before the Bretton 
Woods scheme can be said to be workable, a judgment has first 
to be formed on whether there will be another Great Depression 
in the United States. This clinical examination of a friendly 
country’s economy is a somewhat invidious task. But it is a 
necessary one ; the interest that other countries, and more par- 
ticularly Great Britain, have in American prosperity would in 
any case compel them to form a judgment on its prospects of 
stability, if only as the basis for their own domestic action. And 
since Bretton Woods proposes the establishment of a direct link, 
however elastic, between the different national economies, it is 
imperative to know to what sort of prime mover the British 
ecoromy is to be linked. 

The American economy is dominated by the enormous, the 
almost miraculous, increase in its total output that has occurred 
during the war. The official estimates by the Department of 
Commerce of the Gross National Product (i.e., gross national 
income at market prices) are as follows: — 


$ billion $ Billion 
PD cn cicaxtccinicaae 990.4 BID 5 cccsncvnecsesaas 97.0 
POE: 5. chaviaanecseai 54.8 DEER scdevCadanobecnets 120.5 
PEE 05 caakdcecnaded 87.7 SUD dbecidiboneane 151.5 
OE ons noc soba 80.6 DEED: inicccaisushanouee 187.8 
BIDS Bet iniccnceists 88.6 BOOM ciccavscccckas cose 198.7 


These figures are, of course, somewhat affected by variations in 


the value of money. The accompanying chart, however, which. 


shows a series at constant price-levels, demonstrates that the 
rise in the real or physical volume of production has been hardly 
less spectacular than the rise in the money figures. The United 
States is to-day producing very nearly twice as many goods and 
services as it ever did in times of peace. The American production 
of munitions and of war services—which is larger per caput than 
that of any other nation—has been superimposed on the normal 
economy of the country, not substituted for it. 

The fact that the possibility of so great an expansion was not 
suspected five years ago does not mean that it has been achieved 
by extraordinary means. Millions of persons, especially women, 
who were not gainfully employed in 1940 have been recruited 
for industry—but there has been no labour conscription. Hours 
of work have been lengthened—but they are still shorter than 
in Britain. The fullest use of capital equipment has been made, 
by running double and treble shifts—but this practice was more 
common in America than elsewhere before the war. The explana- 
tion must simply be that there were unemployed margins of 
unsuspected size in the American peacetime economy. It does 
not follow, however, that it will be possible for the engine 
simply to be put into reverse and pre-war conditions to be 
resumed. The result of such a mobilisation as has occurred in the 
imtervening years is to rearrange the economic atoms in a new 
pattern. There will, of course, be some decline from the 
wartime peaks of output without causing unemployment, as 
overtime is reduced, as the marginal elements of the labour 
force leave industry, and as the pressure on traasport and other 
services is relaxed. But if America is to avoid mass unemploy- 
ment. a far larger total of goods and services will have to be 
produced and consumed than ever before in peacetime. Imme- 
diately after the first demobilisation is completed, it may be 
that Gross National Product could fall by $20 billion without 
leading to any substantial breach in Full Employment. But the 
American population and labour force are still rising, and one 
of the effects of the war is likely to be to speed up the annual 
growth in output per man-hour. An authoritative pamphlet of 





the National Planning Association* estimates that in about 
another five years’ time, to secure Full Employment, the Gross 
National Product will have to be about $170 billion at 1941 
prices, which is equivalent to about $200 billion at 1944 prices. 


* 


The condition of Full Employment, as is now universally 
recognised, is that the economy should generate a sufficiently 
large flow of effective demand to purchase the whole of the 
Gross National Product. In simpler language, somebody has to 
buy the volume of goods and services that Full Employment will 
produce, or they will not be produced. The question is, then, 
whether by 1950 or thereabouts the American economy will 
generate effective demand to the tune of $170 billion.t The 
flow of effective demand—of money coming forward for the 
purchase of output—can be divided into the three main heads of 
expenditure on consumption by individuals, of expenditure by 
the Government for all its various purposes, and of expenditure 
by business undertakings for the maintenance, replacement and 
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Reproduced from the Third Report of the Director of the Office of War 
Mobilisation and Reconversion, 


increase of capital equipment. How these three components 
have made up the Gross National Product. in the past is shown 





1929 1932 1937 1940 1944 Post War 


: ($ billion a 

Consumption ............ 59.9 47.6 63.5 69.4 76.0 ? 
Government............... 10.0 11.9 13.6 16.9. 93.2 ? 
GEL, setbetnceseeprssanee ce 17.9 2.55 129 159 2.0 ? 


Gross National Product 87.7 62.0 90.0 102.2 171.2 170.0 


The NPA pamphlet carefully examines the prospects under each 
head. The proportions in which individuals would choose to 
spend or save their incomes at different levels of total income 
can be estimated (in the absence of fundamental changes either 
in social habits or in the distribution of incomes) from past 
experience. If taxes are reduced to the level to balance 
the Budget, consumption expenditures are estimated at $114.1 
billion. Government itures on goods services are put 
at $25.4 billion ( , after the of state and local 
expenditures and the addition of Federal transfer payments, to 
a Federal Budget of $19.5 billion). Capital expenditures are put 
at $22 billion, made up of $6 billion residential construction, 
$13 billion in producers’ plant and equipment, $1 billion net 
increase in s and $2 billion net export balance. 

The total of the three items, it will be noticed, is $161.5 billion, 


-*® “ National Budgets for Full Employment.” Fuening lets 
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or $8.5 billion short of the required amount. Moreover, even 
to get so close to the goal, somewhat optimistic assumptions have 
had to be made. For example, it is assumed that consumption, 
at $114.1 billion, will be 5o-per cent lafger than in 1944 and 
8o per cent larger than in the record peacetime year. That there 
is an infinity of unsatisfied wants, even in the United States, can 
be taken for granted. But can the public be expected to make 
such a jump in its consumption habits? The evidence of war- 
time casts some doubt ; the barriers against inflation are not 
very strong, and yet they have held. The public has peen content 
to save a very. large part of the large increase in its income. Nor 
have these savings been compulsory owing to the lack of con- 
sumers’ goods, save in one or two directions. If a total of indi- 
viduals’ incomes (after taxes) of $88.7 billion in 1941 led to con- 
sumption expenditures of $74.6 billion—i.e., savings of $14.1 
billion——it seems highly unlikely that a net total of individual 
incomes of $130 billion in 1940 would lead to saving of only 
$16.3 billion. 

The capital expenditures seem to be even more optimistically 
estimated. Residential construction was only $34 billion in the 
boom days of 1929 at the high costs then prevailing, and never 
exceeded $24 billion (at current prices) in any year in the decade 
before the war, Yet the. estimate is for $6 billion. Similarly, the 
estimated $13 billion investment in producers’ plant and equip- 
ment has never yet been attained in peace or war. The entire 
investinent by the Federal Government in war plant over the 
whole period from July 1, 1940, has only been about $16 billion. 
As for the estimate of $2 billion for net export balance, it is only 
necessary at this stage to note the fact that every plan yet pub- 
lished in the United States for achieving Full Employment 
provides for a large export surplus. 

It may very well be that, in the absence of special stuumuli, the 
flow of effective demand may fall short of the volume necessary 
to achieve Full Employment, not by $8.5 biliion as the NPA 
estimates, but by something like $15 or $20 billion. To say this 
is only to express the opinion that the American people, faced 
with what Mr Vinson, the new Secretary of the Treasury, has 
described as “ the pleasant predicament of having to learn to 
live §0 per cent better than ever before,” may have difficulty in 
making the adjustment all at once. Unfortunately, the adjust- 
ment has to be made all at once, for if expenditure falls short of 
the required total for a single month some piling up of unsold 
goods, or some unemployment, occurs somewhere and the 
cumulative forces of ae are aaiie motion. mon 

The lem of matching ex iture to potential produc- 
tivity 1 eat of course, an insoluble one. Indeed, to observers in 
Great Britain, with their exactly opposite apprehensions, it may 
seem ironic to call it a problem at all: how can a people ever 
fail to consume as much as they can produce? And yet experi- 
ence shows only too clearly that it can and does happen unless 
steps are taken to prevent it. The NPA pamphlet sets out very 
clearly what sort of steps would have to be taken. 


Since the fatal defect is that expenditures are too low, the 
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remedy is to increase expenditures in one or more of the three 

categories—Consumption, Capital or Government. 

Government expenditure could be increased by a colossal 
public. works progtamme. - But the NPA very properly states 
that the $8 billion odd needed to close the gap in its estimates 
could hardly be spent on public works for very long, “ without 
redefining the term Public Works” or invading the ficld of 
private enterprise—and if the gap is really much larger, the 
impossibility is the greater. Capital expenditure could be in- 
creased by tax remission in favour of industrial investments, by 
subsidies, by a still greater subsidised housing programme, and 
by increasing the export surplus from $2 to $3 billion. But there 
are obvious difficulties, political and economic, in such a policy, 
which, in a sense, only defers the problem, since 

if Business kept adding new capacity at such a rate, without 

changing its practices of replacement and demolition, produc- 

tive capacity would be doubled in something like 10 years, 

by which time effective demand amounting to $340 billion a 
year would have to be found. Or, finally, expenditures on con- 
sumption could be induced to rise more rapidly than they would 
otherwise do ; but the only method of doing this that could be 
relied on to work would be by a large-scale redistribution of 
incomes from the rich to the poor, and it is difficult to imagine 
Congress, im its present conservative temper, acting in this way. 
In short, the spending of $170 billion in a peacetime year, how- 
ever the job is tackled, is likely to require some very far-reaching 
adjustments in the notions hitherto cherished of what is 
economically wise or politically possible. 

It would be very wrong to draw from the situation here 
analysed the conclusion that the gap will not be closed and that 
there will be a severe unemployment problem in post-war 
America. A solution of the problem is possible. But other coun- 
tries, before they make their decisions, have to judge whether 
a solution is likely. Once unemployment appears, the pressure on 
the politicians will be so great that they will doubtless be willing 
to move very far and very fast. But it is one thing to plan in 
advance to close a calculable gap ; it is another to try, in a hurry, 
to close a gap that is rapidly enlarging as one form of expenditure 
after another shrinks under the onset of deflation. It might be 
that the only thing that could then be done quickly and effec- 
tively would be to stop imports and dump exports—a conclusion 
to be remembered in connection with the next article in this 
series. 

This article reaches no definitely pessimistic conclusion. But 
even with the fullest allowance for American awareness of the 
problem and for American powers of improvisation, it is difficult 
to conclude that there is more than an even chance of the right 
action, on a sufficient scale, being taken in good time. 

But how can we finally accept the obligations of Bretton Woods 
on a chance that is at best fifty-fifty? How can we tie ourselves to 
an economy whose prospects of stability are so uncertain? Here, 
then, is another argument for waiting and seeing before 
irrevocable decisions are taken. 


There is an intimacy and confidence expressed in this 
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NOTES OF 


The successful production of a bomb relying on the splitting 
of the atom for its explosive force is, no doubt, a triumph for 
sustained and co-ordinated scientific research. If this new and 
enormously potent source of power can now be harnessed to 
something more useful than the devastation of cities, it may make 
possible strides in material welfare larger than eny yet dreamed 
of. But to the great mass of ordinary peopie it is just one more, 
the largest and most terrible, of the horrors of war, one more 
weapon of destruction to which there is no answer, one more 
terror which jt is better to have on our side, but best not to 
have at all. 

It was known experimentally before the war that the atom 
of uranium could be split by bombarding it with neutrons, with 
a great release of energy. But before this knowledge cou'd be 
applied, three major difficulties had to de removed. First, the 
active element forms only an infinitesimal part of the raw mate- 
rial, and colossal quantities would have to be treated before a 
significant volume of the active substance wou'd be ava.lab‘e. This, 
presumably, is the purpose of the enormous and expensive plants 
in the United States. Secondly, bulky and delicate apparatus was 
necessary for the bombardment with neutrons. Before the split- 
ting process couid be moved out of the laboratory and put within 
a bomb-case, much smaller and more portable apparatus wou'd 
have to be designed, and some means would have to be evolved 
whereby the reaction would start when it was designed to and 
not before. These problems have now evidently been solved, 
but by what means has not been revealed. For sheer destruction, 
for making a big bang and a big blast, answers to these two pro- 
blems were enough. But for any constructive use, the third and 
potentially most difficult problem is to find means of harnessing 
and directing the release of power when it occurs. If a quantity 
of the active substance as big as a pea can make a crater large 
enough to hold a house, it will obviously not be easy to find an 
explosion chamber strong enough to retain the energy released 
and make it turn wheels. It will be very interesting to see whether 
one-tenth as many scientists are mobilised, or one-hundredth part 
of the money is spent, to make the new discovery constructive 
and useful as have been lavished on it as a weapon of death. 


* ba x 


Japan in Extremis 


The Japanese are not very predictable by Western standards. 
To a people for whom mass suicides on the death of the Emperor 
are an accepted national institution, mass annihilation in defence 
of the homeland may still be considered a reasonable and honour- 
able course to follow. Yet there is evidence to show that the utter 
devastation—four square miles of it at Hiroshima—caused by 
the atomic bomb has convinced Japan’s leaders that a way out 
of the war must be sought. 

There 1s, first of all, their proposal to Russia that it should act 
as mediator. This may have been made before the explosion of 
the bomb. It is therefore an all the more signficant sign of weaken- 
ing. Tokyo radio is also giving some evidence of a new mood in 
Japan. Just as the Doenitz regime went on record against “ the 
Russian invasion of Europe” before it capitulated, Japan seems 
to be broadcasting its last political will and testament before defeat. 
A recent breadcast sought to establish Japan’s. position as the 
heroic and—significantly—defeated defender of Oriental values 
against the American invasion. 

America may temporarily suppress the Orient . . . but no coun- 
try or race that is morally defeated can survive, however mighty 
and powerful it has been. . . . This war began in racial hatred. It 
was aggravated by the desire for the extension of American capi- 
talistic ambitions for control of Oriental markets. - 


* * * 


Russia Declares War 


But the clearest pointer to Japanese collapse is the Russian 
declaration of war. The Russians have made it clear throughout 
the Far Eastern war that they could not afford a heavy participa- 
tion in the fighting. The strain of the war in Europe was too 
great to permii them to open a second front along the River 
Amur. To-day, it is true, the enormous strain sf the German war 
is at an end. But Russia’s reserves and resources.are not far off 
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it. A massive intervention in the Far East would render eye, 
more onerous the work of national reconstruction. 

On the other hand, there are ver vital Russian interests a 
stake in the Pacific. The return of ist tendencies in foreign 
policy has not been confined to Europe. Czarist Russia once 
exercised almost exclusive political influence in Manchuria, cop. 
tro'led the Chinese Eastern Railway and had at its disposal the 
port of Dairen (Port Arthur). From these outposts Russia was 
driven by the Russo-Japanese war, and for thirty years there. 
after the trend of imperialist advance was all the other way, with 
the Japanese pushing forward across Manchuria to the Amu 
River. The defeat of Japan would mean that the Russians could 
recover their long-lost position. But it would obviously be much 
more difficu't for them to do so if they had played no part at 
all in the war. Russia’s problem has been to come into the 
conflict but at not too great a risk, 

The present moment is clearly ideal. The Japanese are w 
weakened and desperate that a Russian declaration of war may 
be the last straw necessary to break the back of their resistance. 
It may not entail a heavy mi'‘itary commitment. It places Britain 
and the United States under an obligation they are only too 
ready to acknowledge. And it moves Russia from the rdle of 
observer to cnat of principal in the settlement of the Far East. 


* * * 


Allied Councils 


One of the most sensible decisions at Potsdam was the 
establishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers of the Big Five 
with a permanent secretariat. The Council will meet normally 
in London, and the first gathering will take place early in 
September. The business will be to draw up final peace treaties 
for Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland and Italy; the future of the 
Italian colonies will also be considered. Other matters may also 
be referred to it if the Member Governments so agree. 

The creation of this Council raises a number of interesting 
points. The decision to establish it is obviously overdue. At this 
stage of the peace after the last war, the Allies—not merely 
the Foreign Ministers but the Heads of Government—were 
already in daily conference at Paris and a vast secretariat existed 
to deal with the urgent problems of European reconstruction. 
Until the Potsdam Conference, nothing of the kind existed and it 
is a matter for surprise that such evidence of lack of co-ord'na- 
tion as, for example, the dispute over the Austrian Government, 
was not offered more often. Now at least continuous!y in Berlin 
and at regular intervals in London, two instruments of co- 
ordination and co-operation will exist. The Allies may not make 
the best use of them, but at least they are there to use. 

The new Council is to supersede the European Advisory 
Commission and some people may be tempted to ask what its 
relationship will be with the Security Council of the United 
Nations organisation, of which the Big Five are all permanent 
members. The distinction is, of course, that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers is concerned only with the peace “settlement. Once the 
peace treaties have been signed with the former Axis satellités, 
they will be free to propose themselves for membership in UNO, 
and their problenis.will then be dealt with by the international 
body. Only Spain, the.unrepentant satellite, is debarred from 
entry. 


But this distinction nevertheless raisés a curious point. If the 


Security Council is to come into Operation on‘y after the sgning | 


of the peace, will the question of Germany remain outside its 
sphere of responsibility for years to come? Will there be any 
link between the World Organisation and the Control Con 
mission? Or will Military Government in Germany be related 
only to the continuing alliance of the Big Three? 


& * * 


Unrra Meets in London 


The third meeting of the Council of Unrra has opened # 
London. There is a sense of urgency hanging over all its 
deliberations, for the decisions needed to avert starvation in larg 
parts of Europe will have to be taken in the next weeks 
supplies are to be allocated and shipped in time. | 

The administration of Unrra has been severely criticised 
the course of the last year,.and without question it has 
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from an inflated and inefficient staff. There have, however, been 
recent signs of a new reforming energy. Tne superfluous and 
incompetent Cairo office has been closed. Missions are now 
operating in Italy, Jugosiavia, Greece, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
The European administration is organised from London, and 
Washington is left free to tackle the vital problem of supplies. 

In these two key problems—the creation of an_ efficient 
administration and the securing of supplies-—-Unrra is entirely 
dependent upon the good will of the Governments it represents, 
but particularly of the American and British Governments. The 
Unrra organisation in London, Washington and in the field will 
work efficiently only if it is given first-class men to work in it. 
Many such men are now being freed from the Army,. and 
Unrra’s claims on them should have a high priority. The question 
of supplies partly turns on manpower. A tough negotiator of 
the type of General Somervell would be able to wring supplies 
for Unrra out of the Combined Boards and the South American 
countries. 

Will the British and American Governments give Unrra the 
vigorous backing it needs? Mr Bevin, at the opening meeting, 
said that the new Government “ stands behind Unrra, and will 
do everything in its power to make it a success.” One of the 
first things would be to settle Unrra’s financial fears. Its alloca- 
tion of credit w'll be exhausted by the end of the year. Now is 
the time for the British and American Governments to guarantee 
Governor Lehman the men, the money and the supplies he 
needs. That is the only way to show they are in earnest. 


x x x 


The University Vote 


The University elections have shown little change in Parlia- 
mentary representation. All former University Members who 
sought re-elect’on have been returned, though in most cases with 
reduced majorities, and the two newcomers are Mr Wilson Harris 
at Cambridge and Mr Kenneth Lindsay for the Combiried English 
Universities. ‘The smallness of the polls in relation to the total 
University electorate suggests either that the University Registers 
were very incomplete, or that many of those who were eligible 
faited to exercise their votes. E 

The University vote has certainly not reflected the national swing 
to the Left. Although Sir John Orr succeeded in retaining the 
Scottish Universities seat, which he won at a recent by-election, 
none of the other Labour or near-Labour candidates, labelling 
themselves “ Independent” or “ Independent Progressive,” were 
returned. They did, however, succeed in increasing the vote 
against the Conservative supporters, also often labelled as “ Inde- 
pendent.” Mrs Stocks came’ within 149 votes of defeating Sir 
Ernest Graham-Little at London, where he had a majority of 5,040 
in 1935, while Mr J. B. Priestley at Cambridge raised the Labour 
vote from 3,453 in 1935 to 5,745 in 1945, and the Labour Inde- 
pendent for the Combined Universities, Mr Wormald, polled 4,675 
in a seat for’ which the two former members were elected un- 
opposed in 1935. 

These results have given rise to considerable controversy about 
the merits of the Proportional Representation system on which 
they were based. It is, for example, regarded as anomalous that 
Mr Lindsay, who on the first count alone would have forfeited 
his deposit, should have been elected. But even if the normal 
method of election had operated, the same candidates might well 
have been elected, for in such two-member constituencies it can 
be assumed that an elector with two separate votes, instead of 
giving his first and second preference for Miss Rathbone and Mr 
Lindsay, would have given them each one vote, and not Mr 
Wormald. Similarly, at Cambr‘dge, the majority of electors would 
presumably have voted for Mr Pickthorn and Mr’ Harris’ (both 
elected under PR), and Mr Priestley would have been in the 
third place on the first—and. only—count,. 

To criticise the whole system of Proportional Representation 
because of its results in the University constituencies is therefore 
misleading. But it is probably true to say that PR ought not to be 
applied in a few isolated cases, and to a few individuals, but, if at 
all, over a wider range of larger constituencies. Working as it does 
in the small University constituencies, it is perfectly logical, but 
takes a lot of explaining. It will, however, be interesting to see 
whether the measures for electoral reform, which Mr Morrison 
is known to be contemplating, include any change in the University 
franchise and the system of plural voting. 


* *. * 


Trade Unions and. Government 


The ‘success of the Labour Government in coping with the 
formidable indivtrial problems of the ‘transition period will 
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depend in large measure on the degree of co-operation it receives 
from organised labour. In this sense, Mr Attlee’s appointment 
of Mr George Isaacs, this year’s chairman of the Trades Union 
Congress, as Minister of Labour is a wise move, as was Mr 
Churchill’s appointment of Mr Bevin in May, 1940. It should 
ensure that at any rate the leaders of the TUC co-operate with 
the Government’s policy. 

The question, however, is how far will the rank and file of the 
workers follow the advice of their leaders? There is bound to be 
an increasing tendency among the workers to press for wage 
increases and improvements in hours and conditions, even to the 
extent of strike action to enforce their demands. This tendency 
has already been evinced by the railwaymen, against the wishes 
of their leaders. If the Government, in its anxiety to avoid 
inflation, should resist the upward pressure on wages beyond a 
certain point, there will undoubtedly be mounting labour unrest 
which the union leaders might be unable to control. 

The secretary of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, as if 
anxious to forestall these dangers, has circulated a letter to the 
union membership appealing for patience and co-operation. It 
calls upon “every shop steward and branch officer” to be 
“something of a statesman,” and points out that there are bound 
to be some setbacks and disappointments for individuals, while 
some employers will adopt “ wrecking tactics” in order to dis- 
credit the Labour Government in the eyes of its supporters. 


The Government, indeed. is in something of a dilemma. If it 
fails to fulfil the high hopes of its followers, it may lose a great 
deal of support, but equally it has to place the broad interest of 
the general public above those of sections. The real answer to 
this dilemma is for the Government to press on with schemes 
for industrial reorganisation and technical improvements, which 
will raise the general standard of living of every section and not 
of a particular one alone. This policy, however, would take 
time to bear fruit, and in the meantime the workers should 
show patience and responsibility, and on their side the employers 
should be equally willing to co-operate. The process of transition 
would be greatly assisted by an extension of joint corsultation 
and by the strengthening of the arrangements for voluntary 
negotiation and conciliation, especially now that compulsory 
methods of labour control are falling into abeyance. 
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BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 
' AFTER THE WAR 


Small and medium-sized businesses in all 
branches of industry and trade must have 
every opportunity of contributing, by their 
enterprise and initiative, towards the nation’s 
economic well-being after the war. They 
must be given full support in developing 
British trade at home or in overseas markets. 
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Changes due to war conditions call for a 
far-sighted policy concerning the financial 
aid they may need. This Bank, through its 
branch managers, will therefore be prepared 
to consider enquiries from promising under- 
takings, whether old or new, conducted 
under good management. It will base its 
consideration of each proposal as much upon 
the prospective borrower’s integrity and busi- 
ness capacity as upon his material resources. 
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Due for a Rise ? 


Many members of the new House of Commons, particularly 
among the new Labour MPs recovering from the elation of suc- 
cess, must be going carefully into their personal budgets and 
realising they may be pretty hard up on {£600 a year. Before the 
old House was dissolved, there was a strong movement for an 
increase in the salaries or in the free services given to MPs. 
Unfortunately, this move in a House which itself would not neces- 
sarily benefit from the rise was abortive. But although the appeal 
was then refused, the problem of what to pay the country’s 
legislators has still to be solved. 

The original salary of £400 a year was raised by the Appro- 
priation Act of 1937 to £600. Besides this, MPs have been able, 
since 1921, to get railway passes between Westminster and their 
constituencies. Undoubtedly there existed a margin of MPs, not 
necessarily silent back-benchers, who found it a tight squeeze with 
postage and typing expenses plus the cost of living part in London 
and part in the constituency. Some lost their independence to 
sectional interests in need of “Parliamentary representation ” ; 
a few found it impossible to attend the House more than two or 
three days a week. For many the problem was solved by outside 
work in business or in journalism, for instance. 

It should now be firmly decided, as it is in the United States, 
that it is poor economy to underpay members of the Legislative 
body. On cost of living grounds alone a rise to nearly £800 can 
be justified, while postage expenses have risen by far more. Most 
MPs would undoubtedly prefer part, at least, of any rise to be 
made in concessions towards their special expenses, so that the 
amount of work they do need never be limited by their income. 
Another Select Committee, such as that of 1920, which would 
not only inquire into Members’ expenses, but also recommend 
means of supplying them with secretarial and other aids without 
risk of abuse or public suspicion, would surely not be out of order. 


x x x 


Non-partisan Foreign Policy 


Now that the Potsdam Conference is over and the em- 
barrassments that might have attended Mr Churchill’s return 
to ijt with Mr Attlee are no more, it is time to raise the question 
whether foreign policy should be handled, in the next few years, 
in the traditional Government-and-Opposition manner of party 
politics. There can never be—nor should there be—complete 
unity between the parties on matters of foreign policy, which 
cannot in that sense be “taken out of politics.” Nor can the 
Opposition ever share the responsibility of His Méajesty’s 
Government. 

But three things are both possible and necessary. The first 
ts that the differences should be kept to the minimum ; there 
should be no opposing for opposing’s sake, which can easily 
grow from a mere dialectical. difference to .a, real or fancied 
cleavage on principle. The second is that where there is agree- 
ment, it should be put on record, so that a change of government 
wou'd invo've the minimum of discontinuity. And the third, as a 
means to the other two, is that responsible members of His 
Majesty’s Opposition should be put in possession of the facts. 

There are various possible ways of providing machinery to 
serve these ends. Perhaps the best would be for the Conservative 
party, at the request of the Government, to nominate two or 
three men, of whom Mr Eden wou!d obviously be one, who 
would have access to the Foreign Office and would be consulted 
by the Foreign Secretary. And the practice might usefully be 
followed of appointing Conservative members of the British 
delegations at the international conferénces that lie ahead. It is 
not only in the United States that a one-party peace settlement 
is an infirm one. 


e * * 


The War Crimes Tribunal 


Agreement has been reached on the trial of war criminals 
whose crimes have no geographical location, Britain, the United 
States, Russia and France have set up a four-Power tribunal and 
agreed to a Charter laying down the principles and procedures 
according to which the trials will be held. The trials will begin 
shortly in Nuremberg. The Nazi leaders will take their last part 
in what may well attain the dimensions of a Party rally. 

The crimes are div:ded into three categoriés—crimes against 
peace, which cover the planning and launching of © aggressive 
war ; war crimes, concerning the killing of hostages, devasta- 
tion, slave labour ; and crimes against humanity, that is to say, 
racial, religious and potitical persecution, extermination, deporta- 
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tions. The procedure, according to the American representative, 
Justice Jackson, conforms to Continental practice. The fou; 
nations will appoint four judges and four prosecutors. The 
prosecutors will, in committee, decide who is to be tried, draw 
up the indictment and conduct the preliminary examination of 
the defendants. They in their turn will be given the benefit of 
counsel for defence, may submit evidence and cross-examine 
witnesses, . 

This is probably the most satisfactory way of dealing with a 
highly difficult problem. The adaptation of judicial procedure to 
what are fundamentally political crimes always runs the danger 
of discrediting the idea of justice. Justice Jackson showed him- 
self aware of this problem when he said 

The danger, so far as the moral judgment of the world is con- 
cerned, which will beset these trials is that they come to be regarded 
as merely political trials in which the victor wreaks vengeance upon 
the vanquished. 

This danger is certainly increased by the state of affairs in 
Europe—and the Far East—to-day. There is something disturb- 
“ing about the inclusion of “ extermination” among war crimes 
on the morrow of the atomic bomb. If deportation and racial 
persecution are crimes in themselves—in a full judicial sense— 
what is to be said about the mass deportation of Germans from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia? Can the impression possibly be 
avoided—at least among the defeated peoples—that they are being 
tried more for losing than for starting the war? 


& w * 


Constitutional Confusion in France 


General de Gaulle has somewhat modified his proposals foz 
the election: and the referendum, which are now to be held on 
October 21st. The electorate is still to choose between the 1875 
Constitution and a Constituent Assembly, and its choice is still 
to determine whether the candidates it elects become Deputis 
to the Chamber, or Members of the Constituent Assembly. The 
difference is that those who wish for a Constituent Assembly can 
choose between a fully sovereign body or one with restricted 
powers, Even if they choose a restricted Assembly, the Govern- 
ment will be responsible to it, but can be overturned only by a 
vote of censure. 

What is not clear, however, is the effect of this complicated 
change on the cote for a Constituent Assembly. Let us 
suppose that 27 per cent of the electorate vote for a restricted 
Constituent Assembly, 33 per cent for a sovereign one and 40 pti 
cent for the 1875 Constitution. These votes could be interpreted 
in two ways. It could be held that there was an absolute majority 
for a new Constituent and within that majority a majority for 4 
sovereign one. A sovereign Assembly would therefore be estab- 
lished. But it might also be held that the 40 per cent voting for 
the 1875 Constitution had a majority, and that therefore the old 
Constiti\tion must now be restored. The French parties have n0 
means of compelling General de Gaulle to clarify the position. 
He has taken note of the almost unanimous rejection of his 
scheme by the Consultative Assembly only to the extent of making 
the scheme even more complicated—one can picture peasants in 
the Dordogne scratching their heads over the multiplicity of 
choices offered them. It is sometimes possible to discredit elections 
simply by the manner of holding them. Is this the General’s 
purpose? 


* * * 


“Caretakers ’’ at Vichy 


Pétain’s trial has entered its third week. A great variety of 
witnesses has been called, and the defence has now taken on a 
definite pattern. The two chief points in the apologia for Pétain’s 
policy are, first, that he was really resisting all the time ; secondly, 
that by appearing to collaborate he spared an utterly defeated 
and economically ruined France from suffering the extreme 
penalties of German aggression. Generals have testified to the 
existence of a secret French army, armed and organised witi 
Pétain’s consent, waiting to fight the Germans if they entered the 
Vichy zone. They have referred to secret instructions from Pétain 
to army leaders in North Africa, instructing them to co-operate 


with the Allies, and more than once the British Government has 
been indirectly called in as witness on the grounds that it con- 
doned and accepted Vichy’s role by concluding secret agret- 
ments with Marsha) Pétain in return for certain concessions. M. 

» a Vichy Minister of Education, claims to have secured 
a relaxation of the blockade in 1941 in return for a Vichy 
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guarantee not to surrender to Germany either the Colonies or the 
Navy. 

The dramatic appearance of Pierre Laval as a witness in the 
trial—at the request, apparently, neither of the prosecution nor of 
the defence, but of the, jury—fits, fairly well into this pre-estab- 
lished pattern of defence, for he too made his evidence turn on 
the plea that Vichy saved France from destruction. As he put it— 

The issue is this: was the Government to accept the armistice 
and carry on for four years, or was it... to plunge the country 
into disorder, destitution and anarchy, without any administration, 
without economy, without anything? 

There is, however, a fatal flaw in this picture of Pétain and 
Laval as conscientious and astute “ caretakers.” Once Laval moved 
from the general principle of “saving France” to be questioned 
on his particular methods of doing so, his defence began to wear 
thin. The surrender of Gaullists and Leftists to the Germans, the 
savage repression of the Maquis by special tribunals, the work of 
Darnand and his militia, the appointment of men like Déat and 
Henriot to the Government—such actions cannot be explained 
away as necessities dictated by German pressure. They were a 
direct expression of the regime’s basic political outlook—its 
authoritarianism, its illiberalism, its anti-Semitism, its acceptance 
of the anti-Bo'shevik crusade. Lava] tried to dissociate himself 
from the “ philosophy ” of Vichy. But on these counts there can 
be no defence, either of Laval or of the Marshal. 


* x * 


Stirrings in the Middle East 


The French authorities have handed over the Troupes 
Spéciales to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments and the time 
now scems ripe for the withdrawal of British troops as part of a 
general evacuation of foreign forces. The months ahead in the 
Middle East are likely to contain quite enough headaches for the 
British Government without adding direct respcnsibility for 
events in Syria to their number. Hard thinking and firm action 
are certain to be needed in Palestine, where only the prospect of 
positive policy can much longer delay an explosion of Jewish—or 
Arab—extremism. Meanwhile, the question of treaty revision has 
been raised in Egypt. The Government of Nokrashy Pasha is 
clearly not in any hurry. Had it not been for a parliamentary 
question, the Prime Minister would not have made a statement. 
But challenged on the issue of the defence of “national 
aspirations,” he had, naturally, to declare that his Government 
would seek the modification of the Treaty and a new settlement 
of the Sudan question, The latter point (which is discussed in an 
article on page 192) will not be easy to solve if the Egyptians put 
an extreme interpretation on the Prime Minister’s words: 

Regarding the unity of the Nile Valley—Egypt and the Sudan— 

the principles now laid down justify its realisation ; particularly 

since this unity conforms to the wishes of all the people of the 

Nile Valley. 

The Sudanese at least are certainly not in favour of unity, if 
it entails their fusion with Egypt. 

The negotiation of a new Treaty with Britain should be 
easier. Modern conceptions of strategy and warfare probably 
make the physical presence of British troops on Egyptian soil 
superfluous, and the necessary defence of the Canal can no doubt 
be secured by a special agreement. Compared with the stormy 
years after the last war, the hopeful thing about Nokrashy Pasha’s 
statement is its friendly and conciliatory tone. If British policy in 
the Middle East is sufficiently broad and progressive and offers 
something tangible to the security and economic wellbeing of the 
whole area, it may find useful partners in the Arab States, either 
severally or together in the Arab League. 


x x * 


The Milk Scandal 


It is just over two years since a White Paper (Cmd. 6454) 
was issued outlining the Government’s policy for improving “the 
quality of the nation’s milk supply.” Some six months later a 
defence regulation (55G) was made prohibiting the sale, in areas 
to be specified, of milk which is not tuberculin tested, pasteurised 
or otherwise heat treated, or accredited. According to the White 
Paper, all areas where schemes for the rationalisation of retail 
distribution of milk are in force would be specified “as rapidly 
as the necessary plant can be made available.” 

This defence regulation was made in January, 1944. In the 
House of Lords in April of this year, Lord Listowel said that 
before any areas can be specified, preliminary inquiries have to 
be made to determine the quantity of different classes of milk at 
Present supplied in each area and whether the plant for heat 
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treatment is available. At that date 216 surveys had veen com- 
pleted out of the 621 to be undertaken. It now appears, from a 
question and answer in the British Medical Journal, that not a 
single area has been specified out of the 216 that have been sur- 
veyed, and that even if a few were specified before the powers 
conferred by Regulation 55G expire, they would nothing lik: 
cover the whole country. 

This is a startling example of how ineffective enabling powers 
can be. At the recent annual representative meeting of the British 
Medical Association, it was suggested that the sale or distribution 
of unsafe milk should be made a criminal offence—if sellers can 
be prosecuted for watering milk, which at least is harmless, why 
should they not be prosecuted for selling milk which may cause 
death and disease? 

It is quite true that the public can apply its own remedy by 
boiling milk before consumption, But what is the use of trying 
to persuade mothers to boil their children’s milk when they are 
given unboiled milk at school? In the White Paper it was said: 

The Government attaches the highest importance to the quality 
of milk supplied under the Milk In Schools Scheme . . . every effort 
will be made . . . to provide heat-treated milk or TT milk where 
neither of these types of milk is now supplied. 

Yet a recent issue of the Ministry of Health’s Monthly Bulletin 
contained an investigation into an outbreak of vomiting among 
85 schoolchildren whose milk was supplied to them raw and 
ungraded. Inquiries at the farm supplying the milk revealed 
that one cow, which was known to have mastitis, was excreting 
streptococci] in large numbers in the milk. This was a minor 
disaster compared with the 2,000 deaths a year from bovine 
tuberculosis and the much greater incidence of crippling. But 
it shows clearly how wide a gap exists between official utterance 
and official action. 


* x ® 


The Hospital Service 


The report of the joint committee of King Edward’s Hospital’ 
Fund and the Voluntary Hospitals Committee for London on 
“Post-War Hospital Problems in London and the Home 
Counties ” will inevitably be compared with the Ministry of 
Health’s survey of the same area. In many of their recommenda- 
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tions, the two reports have much in common. They both recognise 
the need for locai authority and voluntary hospitals to share 
their consultant staff. They both recognise that the availability of 
hospital resources is a matter of staffing, both medical and 
nursing, rather than of building and equipment. They are both 
agreed on the proper place of the cottage hospital and on the 
need for better provision for the chronic sick. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between the two 
reports. The Ministry of Health survey was mainly concerned 
with remedying the present deficiencies in hospital facilities, which 
are very great. Its recommendations, therefore, were based on 
the need to prevent overlapping and to co-ordinate existing 
facilities with the ultimate object of having in each area a district 
hospital of from 400-1,000 beds, according to local circumstances, 
with the optimum at about 800. Its detailed recommendations for 
each area were based on the assumption that there would be no 
change in the existing ownership of the hospitals, which, before 
a single district hospital. can be established, would be grouped 
together to form a nucleus. But since the establishment of a com- 
prehensive hospital service implies a statutory obligation on 
some authority to provide one, the underlying assumption is 
that in the future, however distant, the district hospital will be 
a public institution. 

The joint committee’s report, however, stresses the need for 
the retention of the small voluntary hospital as such. It emphasises 
that the voluntary hospitals “provide an independent standard 
against which hospitals provided by the public authority can be 
judged,” and that freedom of choice of hospital is essential, not 
only because of the irrational whims of the sick, but also because 
consumer’s choice provides a good index of efficiency. It, there- 
fore, argues the need for voluntary hospitals, with from 150-250 
beds, which would not compete with local authority hospitals but 
would exist along with them. 

* * * 


Zionists in Conference 


The first meeting since 1939 of the World Zionist Conference 
opened in London on August 2nd. Over it has fallen the shadow 
of the ghastly tragedy of European Jewry. No reliable estimates 
exist yet of the number of Jews massacred. It may be in the 
neighbourhood of six million; it may be higher. Equally it is 
not yet possible to say how many Jews are left in Europe, nor 
how many of these wish to leave behind them for ever the scene 
of their martyrdom. But there can be no doubt that, of all the 
national groups in the world to-day, none has so good a claim on 
help, a welcome, and a chance to begin a new life far away from 
the memory of concentration camps and gas chambers. 

The Zionist leaders naturally see in the undeniable needs of 
their brethren in Europe a further strengthening of the case for 
the revision of the 1939 White Paper restricting Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine. Under the White Paper not more than a few 
thousand licences are still outstanding. Dr Weizmann has called 
for the immediate granting of 100,000 certificates as the first step 
in a policy based on 


the recognition of the Jewish right to free immigration and settle- 
ment in Palestine and the adoption of a practical programme, 
political and economic, designed to achieve the speediest possible 
transformation of Palestine into a Jewish State. 


The Zionists are encouraged in their hopes of securing a 
revision of the White Paper by the past record of the Labour 


Party. Mr Herbert Morrison has said that the White Paper is 


not automatically binding upon a Labour Government and at 
its official conferences and in public pronouncements, the Labour 
Party has seemed so far to go all the way to meet the most 
extreme Zionist demand—that Palestine shall become an exclu- 
sive Jewish Commonwealth. 

* 


It is tc be hoped that the Labour Party will study the ques- 
tion of Palestine in its Middle Eastern setting very cautiously 
before it undertakes a policy which will set the Arab world by 
the ears. The idea of a Jewish state, within which Arabs will 
live as a tolerated minority, will be fought to the last by the Arab 
League. To proclaim such a policy would end all hope of a com- 
promise solution and would saddle the British Government with 
a permanent military commitment at a time when its position in 
Syria is, to say the least of it, delicate, when the Egyptians are 
pressing for the modification of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and 


when the communal problem in India presents very great diffi- © 


culties—and possibilities. 

Nor is it easy to see on what legal or moral basis the Jews can 
base their extreme claim to take over Palestine. Such a step would 
involve inevitably a denial of the rights of the P i 
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To say this does not imply that the White Paper is not in neeq 
of modification. But it is to state very clearly that the Arabs are 
justified in refusing to carry, in one small territory, the full Weight 
of Jewish immigration. 


* * ® 


Geod Samaritans ? 


The British and American Governments would be in a better 
position to solve the Arab-Jew deadlock in Palestine if their own 
record in the refugee problem had not been so hopelessly illiberal, 
The history of the refugees since 1938 is a scandalous tale of per- 
petually e!aborated machinery and of perpetually extended in. 
action. The Evian Conference on refugees in 1938 peted out in- 
conclusively after setting up an Inter-Governmental Committee 
on refugees. Nothing happened until 1942, when the world was 
horrified by the first accounts of the Nazi massacres of the Jews 
in Eastern Europe. The outcome of the wave of moral indignation 
was another Conference—this time at Bermuda in April, 1943. 
This Conference reawakened the dormant Inter-Governmental 
Committee, but could recommend no practical steps for saving 
Jewish lives. Later, President Roosevelt established yet another 
agency, the War Refugees Board. But neither the Committee nor 
the Board could persuade the United States or the British 
Commonwealth to relax their restrictions on immigration. 

In August, 1944, the Inter-Governmental Committee met in 
London. It reported that 9,000 Jews from Denmark had found 
safety in Sweden in October, 1943. Altogether about 20,000 Jews 
had escaped from the Balkans and found their way to Palestine. 
In all, the Western Powers had accepted Icss than §,000 refugees 
into their own territory since the entry of the United States into 
the war—and not all of these were Jews. True, some small steps 
were taken—the granting of licences for Palestine was speeded 
up and extended beyond the original closing date in March, 1944. 
Negotiations were conducted with Germany, without success, 
for the release of several thousand Jewish children. Neverthe- 
less, the general record of the Great Powers has been miserable 
and miserly. 

It is in a reversal of their attitude that some real hope lies 
for those Jews of Europe who now wish to emigrate. If each 
of the United Nations outside Europe would take and welcome 
a proportion of these Jews, the tremendous pressure on Palestine 
—an area and a political structure incapable of bearing so 
great a weight—would be reduced. There might then be a 
reasonable chance of negotiating a larger National Home fo: 
Jewry in the Middle East without fear of a violent explosion. 


* * * 
New Government in Sweden 


In one sense, the resignation of the Coalition Government in 
Sweden and the formation, under the same Prime Minister, of a 
Social Democratic Administration is simply a routine recognition 
of the fact that the war is over and that the Swedes need no longer 
live under a foreign threat strong enough to make absolute 
national unity essential. But the implications of the change in 
foreign politics may be more important. Mr Giinther, the out- 
going Foreign Minister, has been throughout his period of office 
an isolationist. The utmost concession he would give to inter- 
national co-operation was support for a Scandinavian bloc, But 
that bloc, he frequently declared, could exist only if Norway 
would renounce all obligations to an Atlantic community of 
interests and join Sweden, Denmark and possibly Finland in 
devotion to strict neutrality. 

The new Foreign Minister, M. Undén, is the best-known advo- 
cate in Sweden of a policy of international co-operation. On 
July 22nd he said that his policy would be to adopt that of his 
neighbours, Norway and Denmark. He declared in favour of 
joining the United Nations and of accepting “a solidarity which 
cannot be reconciled with neutrality.” 

This change of policy may simply be a bid to end Sweden’s 
moral isolation. But if the new Government do intend to pursue 4 
common policy with Norway and Denmark it is worth while 
asking whether they cannot be won, economically at least, for 3 
policy of closer co-operation in Europe. The new Minister of 
Commerce, Dr Gunnar Myrdal, was largely responsible for the 
Swedish White Paper on Full Employment, which arrived at 
many conclusions current in this country. For Sweden, as for the 
other nations of Western Europe, it would be impossible to plat 
in isolation for full employment. But the possibilities of conceft- 
ing investment policy and trade policy on a wider than na 
basis ought certainly to be explored now that Sweden has brought 
its self-imposed isolation to an end. 
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Roads and Satellites 


‘Manchester, whose own planning exhibition has aroused 
considerable interest, has been the scene of two recent conferences 
to discuss the redevelopment of Britain, held by the Town and 
Country Planning Association and the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers. At the latter conference, a dilemma which 
faces the future provision of roadways was clearly brought out. It 
is agreed that building development along main roads should be 
prohibited, and that, ideally, shopping as well as residential areas 
should be set well back from the traffic—but the question arises 
how far this policy can be carried. Many planning schemes would 
eliminate traffic altogether from main shopping areas, which are 
to be set in quiet “ precincts,” accessible to pedestrians only but 
often to be encircled for the motorists’ convenience by a new 
ring road. This idea will not altogether appeal to the many peopie 
who like to “shop by car,” and while its general principle 1s 
undoubtedly right, concessions may need to be made in practice. 
Fast through roads should doubtless be made to resemble rail- 
ways as much as possible, but the idea of excluding buildings 
from the roadside should not be pushed to the point where it is 
forgotten that the function of most roads is simply to give access 
to such buildings. 

At the former conference, Sir Ernest Simon urged that two 
conditions were essential to the successful creation of a “ satel- 
lite” town. The parent authority must own all the land needed 
for the “satellites’” development, and not just some of it, and 
it must be allowed to incorporate the new area within its boun- 
daries. The latter condition will prove far harder to satisfy than 
the former, One difficulty is that the “ satellite” may often be 
situated a long distance from its parent authority, and unless all 
the intervening land is also incorporated awkward “islands” of 
new territory will have to be eppended to some local authorities 
and will add to the existing confusion of their areas. But Sir 
Ernest is right to stress the need for speed and co-ordination in 
the creation of suitable “ satellites ”°—Manchester, for instance, 
urgently needs to build a new self-contained town to absorb 
40,000 of its “overspill” population, and cannot afford to wait 
the long period which elapsed after the last war before it was able 
to acquire and incorporate Wythenshawe. 
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Shorter Notes 


The declaration of the poll in Central Hull makes it possible 
to give the final results of the General Election. Labour has 
394 seats, Conservatives and National 203, Liberal National 13, 
Liberal 13, ILP 3, Communist 2, Irish Nationalist 2, Common 
Wealth 1 and Independents 10. The Labour majority over ail 
other parties is 148. By-elections are pending in five seats, of 
which two were won by the Conservatives and three by Labour 
at the General Election. 

* 


The railway negotiations on the men’s claims for higher wages - 
and improved conditions are still unsettled. Though two of the 
unions concerned (the Associated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen and the Railway Clerks’ Association) have 
expressed willingness to negotiate on the basis of the proposed 
terms, the larger union—the National Union of Railwaymen— 
is not satisfied and is seeking further guidance from the Minister 
of Labour. The men’s claim is for a weekly minimum of £4 Ios. 

* 


An open breach has occurred between King Peter of Jugo- 
slavia and the Jugoslay Government in Belgrade. Marshal Tito, 
before the Avnoj, declared that Jugoslavia could only be a 
republic. King Peter has retorted by accusing Tito of dictator- 
ship and withdrawing constitutional power from the Regents. 
This unfortunate state of affairs will become a tragedy if the 
Great Powers now line up on either side of the dispute. 

& 


The results of the General Election have been proclaimed, 
by both Tories and Socialists, as proving that the British people 
have a strong preference for “the two-party system” and an 
equally strong aversion from third parties. They do nothing of 
the sort. They’ prove that, under the present electoral system, 
the British elector has a natural distaste for throwing his vote 
away—but that is a very different matter. It is wholly consistent 
to be a passionate believer in third parties and yet to feel com- 
pelled to use the vote in a way that will help to decide the issue. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mid- Passage 


(By Our Washington Correspondent Recently in London) 


“THE women on this boat,” the ship’s officer remarked rue- 
fully, “ must constantly give birth to five-year-old children. 
Every time I go on deck there are more of them.” 

Technically, the east-bound North Atiantic liner had less than 
450 aboard, not much more than twice her usual peacetime com- 
plement. But the space they managed to cover raised questions 
as to where she stows the 5,000 she carries west-bound as a 
troopship. 

A handful of the families came from far-away places, return- 
ing ex-prisoners of. the Japanese. A policeman on the dock in 
New York, managing the long queues of embarkation, said to 
one of these, “So you’ve been in the Philippines. I was out 
there once, too.. Where did you go?” “We. were in_ the 
Presidio.” “Gee, style!” And then he remembered what the 
Presidio had been used for under the Japanese. “Gee, not so 
hot.” He looked to see if they could move ahead. 

These families were either complete, man and woman, man, 
woman and children, or permanently incomplete, like the thin, 
wiry, elderly woman, with -horror still in her eyes, who was 
taking back home to England for good a passive Latin daughter 
of the islands and the little children she bore during the years 
‘when they lived from day to day. > bye 

But mostly the passengers were hcme-ccming youngsters who 
had been sent out of Britain in 1940 for safe haven in ada 


and the United States. Perbaps it would be accurate to describe 
their passage as a final phase of the blitz in preparation for many 
an English home that had previous'v escaped it. A Scottish 
spinster, in transit from a nephew in New York to a nephew in 


Glasgow, censured audibly, “ They are sairtainly not like British 
children,” and the supporting evidence was heavy. 

The teen-age girls, wearing over-size men’s shirts, tails flapping 
in the wind, and under-size denim pants, cuffs rolled to mid- 
calf, may well, to use one of their favourite expressions, look “ out 
of this world ” to those who brought them into it. The small boys 
are certain to contribute unfamiliar sounds: “Holy mackerel! ” 
(The child is surprised.) “ So what? ” (The child is unimpressed.) 
“Nuts! ” (The English public may have become familiar with 
that word during the Battle of the Bulge, but will it sound as well 
when directed against parental direction?) Not to mention the 
three-toned whistle signifying There-Goes-A-Pretty-Girl. 

But only a hardened spinster can dismiss these youngsters as 
a bunch of brats, forgetting the uncertainties, the insecurities, the 
two-way pull to which they have been and now again will be 
subjected, There were tear-stained faces on the dock in New 
York, and even the magic of an incredible departure, skyscrapers 
flushed with sunset, ashen with first dusk, and then window-lit 
under a full moon before they disappeared down the ship’s wake, 
did not take all of the quaver out of voices by the stern rail that 
said, “ Well, good-bye, America.” 

How much briefing has been done to prepare these and other 
boys and girls in mid-passage for the greeting on the other shore? 
(Will they meet it by sayiag “Hi! ”?) . 

In the exceptional case, shockingly little, There is a smali girl 
whose American foster-home, it seems probable, had little in it 
but what money would buy—her sallow face looks as though she 
had had ‘too much candy every day and stayed up too late every 
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night. Certainly she shows few signs of having had the discipline 
of considerate living. The copious rumour that circulates on a ship 
avers that her father died on the North African desert, that her 
mother was badly injured during the blitz, thet the family means 
are slender. And that the child has been told nothing. 

But even in the unexceptional case, with how much under- 
standing—by the children and by the families to whom they 
return—will the transition be made? At the canteen serving root 
beer and lemonade of an afternoon a small boy received as change 
the first English coins he could remember. He looked at them. 
“J don’t understand the English currency,” he said. The patriot 
behind the counter was incensed: “His Majesty’s government 
has no subject who doesn’t!” The return retort was instan- 
taneous: “ Here’s one! ” 

In most of the cases, except for the Americanly mature teen- 
agers, half of these children’s lives, and far more than half of 
their conscious lives, has been spent in a land that is henceforth 
not to be their own. They can hardly fail to be mixed up in a 
sense that Mr Churchill perhaps did not have in mind when 
advocating the process in Anglo-American affairs. 

Most American and many British papers, these days, carry 
columns of advice to families as to how to treat the home-coming 
veterans of the wars—the mass of material has been great enough 
to induce a New York cartoon in which one returning soldier asks 
another: “ What’ll they make of us, coming back without any 
complexes? ” The returning children will have few complexes— 
and fewer inhibitions. But the extent to which old relationships 
will require renewing can perhaps be gauged by the remark of 
one child to another as luggage was being gathered for disem- 
barkation: “ Look, if your family doesn’t like you any more you 
can come and stay with me.” 


American Notes 


The Atomic Bomb and Reconversion 


The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima must certainly 
intensify the stormy political atmosphere to which Mr Truman 
has returned from Potsdam. For now, even if the Japanese can 
avoid an early surrender in the face of the probable burial of 
their production centres, the psychological:atmesphere in America 
is set for an end to the war. It will -be’increasingly difficult for 
men to manufacture shells and bulléts and planes with even a 
semblance of zeal, when they know it is within the power of 
their military leaders to release in one small bomb all the energy 
that can be carried in a fleet of 2,000 B-29’s. And the New 
Dealers in Congress who have been critical of the Administration 
for its lack of active support on social and economic measures 
will grow increasingly impatient now. 

Thus far, Mr Truman has managed to fabricate a political 
dream world in which all the various opposing segments of 
political opinion have lived together in comparative peace. Mr 
Byrnes may have the special affection of the southern Democrats, 
but the Liberals have been amply pleased with Mr Schwellenbach, 
and even most Republicans, strangely enough, have been willing 
to overlook the fact that.Mr Vinson is on record in support of 
most New Deal legislation. A businessman very unpopular with 
Labour and Liberals, Mr Symington, has one of the most touchy 
of posts, the chairmanship of the Surplus Property Board, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in a report circulated to 
its members, has given Mr Truman what has been called the 
highest praise of which they are capable: Mr Truman “has but 
one ‘ism’ in his make-up,” the report says, “and that is 
Americanism.” Labour, though it has given evidence of mounting 
uneasiness, is not yet convinced that Mr Truman will not follow 
his numerous messages to Congress with the type of persistent, 
insistent support for Labour demands, 

Now reconversion must become a fact, as it has not heretofore 
been, and on Mr Truman will fall the burden of defining a 
policy that finally will create for him political enemties. For even 
as skilled a conciliator as the President cannot be expected to 
reconcile the section of industry represented by Senator Taft— 
who has given warning of a Republican drive in the Senate this 
fall to 7 —— aek altogether—with the more moderate 
section industry which, although it is strongly against per- 
manemt control; nevertheless geocmnlecs- thet a certain amouks of 
control is necessary if industry is to be guided smoothly back to 
full peacetime production. And it will be difficult to find a solid 
area of agreement between either of these interests and those 
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Congressional and Labour groups who believe that some per- 
manent control and planning is essential in the postwar economy, 


* * x 


Some Senators Seek Action 


There is criticism of the Administration implicit in the 
action of a group of Senators, all active supporters of New Deal 
measures, who have banded together to arouse public interest 
in the social and economic legislation the Senate has left behind 
as the members began their extended holiday. Us:ng the British 
Labour victory to buttress their arguments, preliminary com- 
mittee hearings have been held on the Full Employment Bill 
and a nation-wide programme for rural and urban housing was 
introduced to the Senate immediately before it adjourned. 

Senator Wagner is the sponsor of the Central Housing Bill 
of 1945, and again the Senators were reminded that the US 
public would be watching with sharp interest the development 
of Britain’s housing plans. Setting a quota of from 1,250,000 to 
1,500,000 houses as an average for each of ten post-war years, 
the bill provides for a single National Housing Agency to give 
uniformity to whatever the Government may contribute in the 
housing field. The text of the Bill is not yet available for study, 
but Mr Wagner is surely optimistic when he promises that 
the Bill will be “mutually beneficial to the builder, the 
financial institution, the real estate dealer and, most important 
of all, the American family.” The problem of rebuilding slums 
and blighted areas alone calls for a centralised programme and 
for controls and legislative action so drastic that it is difficult to 
see how the present Congress will be willing even to approach it. 

A survey of American housing made in 1940 indicated that a 
good proportion of the nation was still ill-housed. In 1940, out 
of 37 million dwelling units, 8 million were still lit by kerosene 
or gasoline lamps ; nearly 20 million were still warmed by heat- 
ing stoves ; over 9 million had no running water ; 13 million had 
outside toilets or none at all; 14 million had no bath facilities. 
In the south, where refrigeration is most needed, two out of 
five homes had no facilities whatsoever, not even the most 
primitive of ice-storing boxes. Altogether the estimated number 
of sub-standard homes is placed at 12 million, which at any 
rate should give the Senators plenty of food for thought during 
their vacation period. 


* * * 


The Army Will Not Listen 


Tempers have flared and patience has fled in a bitter dis- 
pute between the civilian and military branches of the govern- 
ment regarding the Army’s stubborn refusal to lower its basic 
man-power requirement of 7,000,000 men for the Pacific War. 
Only a month ago the Army still numbered 8,200,000 men, just 
100,000 below its peak. Angered by what they have called a 
hoarding of men, Congressmen have insisted that the Pacific war 
can be fought and won even if as many as 4,000,000 men are 
released to industry. They have threatened to cut down appro- 
priations in October if the Army does not reduce its forces. 

The first sign of flexibility the Army has displayed is the release 
of 4,000 railroad workers to relieve what has been called the 
“ all-American traffic jam,” and which has indeed become a serious 
bottle-neck in the transfer of troops and material to the 
Pacific and the movement of war material within the country. 
It is to be hoped that relaxation will now be possible in the case 
of lumber workers, and particularly of coal miners. The six 
million tons of coal promised to Europe this fall by Mr Ickes 
cannot be sent unless the Army agrees to release 30,000 miners. 
The alternative, Mr Ickes has warned, is anarchy and starvation 
for the liberated countries and a domestic coal deficit of 
37 million tons, with all industry, even including the steel mills, 
forced to go on a four-day week. Added to the accumulation of 
arguments against the Army’s man-power policy is a complaint 
that the military have clung so resolutely to shipyard workers 
that ships have returned to the Pacific inadequately repaired. 

Most of the criticism of the Army’s policy has originated in the 
Mead Committee Investigating War Activities, where Mr. Mead 
is carrying on the work which Mr Truman started when he was 
Senator. The committee is concerned with the fact that recon- 
version in the United States is lagging and unplanned and has © 
traced serious ¢s in certain basic materials to man-power 
shortages which the y could correct. 

Throughout the war the Army has nuiled production in America, 
but it is apparent that the end of army rule is near if it can only 
see the country’s needs in terms of 7,000,000 men. 
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Lend-Lease and All That 


Mr Crowley, the Foreign Economic Administrator, has 
recently gratified the request of members of Congress for a 
complete and catholic account of the US Government’s financial 
and Lend-Lease transactions with other countries. Summarised, 
the salient figures are as follows :— 


US GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS ABROAD 
(July 1, 1940 to March 31,1945— § millions) 


Total British 
United Common- All 
Kingdom wealth USSR = Countries 


US Disbursments ... 1,675 5,666 147 11,437 
US Receipts ...cocereees 728 2,005 112 3,257 
Lend-lease Aid Fur- 

MISHEd ceeeeereoeceees * 27,463 9,132 38,972 
Civilian Supplies 

Furnished............ 17 10 13 373 
Reverse Lend - lease 

Received} ....--cssee 3,352 4,645 2 4,948 


Loans and Advances 
outstanding on 


on March 31, 1945 281 302 25 585 


Cost to US of In- 
stallations  con- 
structed in coun- 
tries named......... 26 1,086 — 1,776 
* Not given. ft To December 31, 1944. 


The “disbursements” in the first item are, in the main, the 
pay of US troops in the countries in question. The “ installations ” 
in the last item include only those owned by the US Govern- 
ment; they do not include installations received under Reverse 
Lend-Lease—for example, airfields in Great Britain. An exact 
computation of the debit balance formally standing against the 
United Kingdom is not possible because of | the’ (doubtless 
deliberate) omission of a figute of Lend-Lease deliveries, But it 
must be somewhere between $16 and $20 billion. 


x x x 


Mr Grew on Credits 


_ A whole series of rumours and speculations on the subject 
of credits by the United States to Britain has been finally set 
to rest by the Acting Secretary of State, Mr Grew, who denied 
reports that the Administration has any immediate plan to ask 
Congress to approve a credit to Britain of from $3 to $5 billion. 
Replying to a letter from Mr Celler, Congressman from New 
York, who inquired about a news report from London that 
British officials had requested such a loan, Mr Grew stated that 
the British Government had never even approached the State 
Department. 

In the interest of restoring sound international economic con- 
ditions the State Department policy will be to give serious 
consideration to any request the British Government m‘ght make 
for credit “on a proper scale and on appropriate terms,” even 
beyond the assistance it can receive from the strengthened Trade 
Agreements Act, the monetary fund and International Bank. Such 
credits will be granted only on condition that satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made with respect to relaxation of restrictive financial 
and trade practices that have grown up of necessity during the 
war. Mr Grew added that all reasonable aid would be given 
Britain to help solve the problem of its large sterling indebtedness. 

This was the first positive light of day shed on the official 
American attitude toward Britain now that a Labour Government 
is in power. There is. apparently a widening cleavage in and out 
of the Government between those who advocate the position 
taken by Mr Arthur Krock, the New York Times cpenesppadient, 
supposedly voicing the opinions of Messrs Baruch, Hull and 
Jesse Jones, on the dangers of “ underwriting British Socialism ” 
and those who wish the policies of the late President carried out 
by the present administration irrespective.of the government in 
power in Britain. The left wing of the Democratic Party and the 
CIO Political Action Committee have let it be known that they 
will do all in their power to frustrate any attempt by the Con- 
servatives in the United States to deny to the Attlee Government 
the aid which the administration was prepared to give the British 

rvatives, 

Further clarification of Angio-American commercial and 
financial relations can be expected when disclosure can be made 
of the content and results of the talks the Assistant Secretary of 
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State in charge of Economic Affairs, Mr Clayton, has been having 
with British officials in London. 


* x x 


Another Peace Conference 


Mr Vandenberg, fresh from San Francisco and apparently 
convinced that the potentialities of conferences have not been 
fully explored, has recommended to the new Secretary of Labour, 
Mr Schwellenbach, that leaders of industry and the trade unions 
be called to a “ united industrial peace conference” to end indus- 
trial strife during the reconversion period. Endorsing Mr Vanden- 
berg’s proposal, the Secretary of Labour, who has conferred with 
Over 30 representatives of organised labour during the past 
month, revealed that he had already had such a Conference in 
mind. The co-signers of the labour-management charter now 
outstanding, Mr Johnston, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mr Murray, President of the CIO, have added their 
approval to such a Conference. 

The industrial scene on which discussion of a coming peace 
conference fell was by no means in a state of armistice. As is not 
uncommon, Detroit was the scene of the sharpest friction, with 
the Packard Motor Company suspending relations with the 
United Automobile Workers, a CIO affiliate, for allegedly 
usurping the prerogatives of management. Ford Company officials 
have indicated a similar desire to suspend their contract with 
the union, and claims that unions “interfere with production ” 
have been widely broadcast through a publicity campaign 
organised by ihe Automotive Council of War Production. This 
is an interesting symptom, since during the war Packard, for 
example, pointed to its managemeni-labour committee as a model 
for the rest of the country. 

The one previous attempt to ensure post-war industrial 
harmony, which resulted in a labour-management peace charter 
to which the American Federation of Labour, the CIO and the 
Chamber of Commerce were signatories, has been ineffective 
largely because the powerful National Association of Manufac- 
turers, with its 12,500 businessman members, has withheld its 
support. Now it is difficult to see how a really meaningful 
agreement can be reached, since the Chamber of Commerce, 
considered by far the more liberal of the management groups, 
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has recently enunciated a labour policy that echoes in almost 
every detail the contents of the Hatch-Burton-Ball Industrial 
Relations Bill which trade union leaders have ca‘led a “ strait- 
jacket” for American labour. The Chamber of Commerce pro- 
gramme would prohibit the closed shop, abolish extra rates of 
payment for overtime, place drastic restrictons on the right to 
strike and amend the Wagner Labour Relations Act to make 
workers accountable “for unfair labour practices.” 

There is no question that neither labour no: industry can 
afford the consequences of a period of industrial conflict. But 
unless both sides approach the coming peace conference realisti- 
cally prepared to concede rights and privileges and determined 
to minimise the possibility of dispute, such a conference can 
produce nothing more than meaningless platitudes. 


* * * 


Competition for Farms 


The Department of Agriculture has predicted that millions 
of. returning Service men and war workers living in industrial 
areas wil] soon be competing for the mere 900,000 farms expected 
to be available during the first five years after the war. 

Although 1,650,000 persons have been drawn into the armed 
Services from the farms, an Army survey has estimated that 
approximately 1,000,000 men are planning either to return to 
farming or to rent or buy farm property. It is still too early to 
estimate wha: proportion of the 4,660,000 civilians of all ages and 
both sexes who have moved from farms to war production centres 
during the war will return to the farm, and it is not yet known 
how many new farin recruits will move from the cities as pro- 
duction for war diminishes. Thus far, the proportions of the 
“back to the farm” movement predicted by the Department of 
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Agriculture in no way suggest a reversal of ‘the normal popula- 
tion trend from farm to city. It merely suggests that the com. 
petition for the 900,000 available farms will be keen enough to 
justify the Department’s recommendation that a tax be imposed 
on profits made by sale of farms in order to curb short-term 
speculation in farm land and to help stabilise farm values. 

Probably no non-nomadic people has ever moved as much as 
have the Americans. The general trend since 1840, when Chicago 
was a town ot 4.470 inhabitants, has been toward the cities. In 
the period after the last war, between 1920 and 1930, urban 
population increased by more than 14,600,000, while rural non- 
farm population grew by only 3,600,000 and rural farm popuia- 
tion actually diminished by at least 1,200,000. In 1900 rural popu- 
lation made up about 60 per cent of the total population; by 1930 
this had decreased to 44 per cent. During the period 1920-1930, 
although the excess of births over deaths was, as usual, higher 
in the rural areas than in the cities and towns, it was not high 
enough to make up for the net movement of persons away from 
the farms. It was only when the unemployment of 1930 drove 
masses of the people back to the land that the trend changed, 
continuing through the ’thirties. Loss of population in the cities 
in 1930-40 gave cause for concern: of 199 cities with over 50,000 
population, almost one-half were virtually static and nearly one- 
third had lost population. This is not as true a picture as one 
would wish, for a city rarely expands its corporate limits as 
rapidly as the population moves to or creates suburban areas on 
its periphery. 

Now the new concentration of industry for war production has 
turned the tide away from the farms again. Whether the centres 
of war industry hold the population gains they have made since 
1940 hinges, like so many other problems in the United States, 
on the degree of reconversion to peace preduction it is possible 
to achieve. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Egypt and 


the Sudan 


(By a Correspondent) 


A MONG the problems of the Arab world that will have to be 
4 \ solved in the near future is that of the Anglo-Egyptian Sadan. 
There are three parties concerned in this problem and its solu- 
tion ; the Sudanese, whosé wishes and interests must naturally 
come first, the British and the Egyptians, none of whom is satis- 
hed with the present ambiguous and provisional arrangement. 

The Sudan, or to be precise the Northern half of it, which is 
the part smmediately concerned in the contreversy, is an Islamic 
Arab country of some 4,500,000 people, which in outlook, interests 
and orientation belongs more to the Middle East than to Africa. 
Unul 1820 the Sudanese, a people but not a nation yet, had been 
free from foreign domination and were living under their own 
tribal leaders and princes. In that year the country was conquered 
by Mohammed Ali, the viceroy in Egypt of the Sultan of Turkey, 
and remained under an oppressive Turco-Egyptian rule until 
1885 when it revolted successfully under the Mahdi, drove away 
its foreign rulers and won a national freedom and unity which, 
however, quickly degenerated, after the Mahdi’s death, into a local 
mil tary tyranny. In 1898 the country was reconquered by a joint 
Anglo-Egyptian enterprise. Egypt supplied the title-deed (based 
on her previous conquest and occupation) that gave: the expedi- 
tion, according to the morality of those days, its legal justification. 
Britain’s contribution was the organisation and leadership of the 
whole venture, as well as a proportion of the troops. _ In recogni- 
tion of this contribution an agreement was concluded between 
Britain and Egypt in 1899 for the administration, of the Sudan 
by them jointly, in a Condominiim partnership, ‘and for the 
hoisting of the Union Jack over the country side by side with the 
Egyptian fiag. In fact, however, the direction of policy and all 
the higher executive powers were in the hands of the British, 
which at the time.was neither an unnatural nor an undesirable 
thing since the British were in control of Egypt itself, and the 
Egyptians had neither the experience nor the qualifications needed 
for a modern administration. 9 »" Mey | 

Egypt, however, had some troops in the Sudan and most of 


the district officers, teachers and Moslem court judges were in 
those early days Egyptians. This meant that the first generation 
of educated Sudanese grew up mainly under Egyptian influence, 
and the first reading matter they fed on was oe eaaien Press. 
A natural result was that the first expression of Sudanese nation- 
alism was Egyptian both in its inspiration and orientation. A 
section of the new educated class attached itself to the Egyptian 
national movement, then in its revolutionary stage, with the object 
of achieving independence for the Sudan as a part of Egypt. The 
attempt, which culminated in an outbreak of violence. and a 
mutiny by a few units of Sudanese troops, ended in complete 
failure. The subversive organisation was broken up, the ring- 
leaders punished and the Egyptian army (following the assassina- 
tion in Cairo of Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General of the Sudan) 
evacuated from the Sudan. At the same time most of the Egyptian 
officials were retired and for a period of ten years all Egyptian 
influences were rigorously excluded from the country and Egypt 
became no more than a sleeping partner in the Condominium. 


Growth of Sudanese Nationalism 


This debacle led to a radical reorientation of Sudanese nation- 
alism. Disappointed in the tian connection and its results 
and becoming more conscious of their own identity as a distinct 
people, the majority of Sudanese nationalists began from that 
moment to think in terms of a purely indigenous nationalism 
and a future in which they would be a nation in their own right, 
and independent of both England and Egypt. The motto of this 
new nationalism was “The Sudan for the Sudanese.” In Egypt 
it was not, of course, well received. The Egyptians could not 
believe that there was anything genuine in it ; they regarded it 4s 
a British invention calculated to prise the Sudan away from 
Egypt, ostensibly towards independence but in truth towards an 
exclusive’ association with Britain. In this they were wrong, for 
although the Sudan Government and Britain naturally preferred 
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a form of nationalism that looked away from Egypt and sought to 
realise itself under the egis of a Condominium that was in fact 
only a slightly disguised British administration ; and although 
they accepted this new nationalism as a legitimate movement and 
gave it increasing encouragement and recognition, it was from 
the beginning and has consistently developed as a genuinely 
Sudanese ideal. 


The 1936 Treaty 


For 12 years the Sudan question has been one of the obstacles 
to Anglo-Egyptian understanding. The Egyptians regarded the 
Sudan as a part of Egypr and affirmed their sovereignty over it. 
They demanded either the termination of the Condominium or a 
much more effective share in it while it lasted, and this Britain 
would not concede. Finally, a provisional agreement was achieved 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Friendship ard Alliance con- 
cluded in 1936, an agreement which, in fact, shelved the crucial 
guestion of sovereignty for 20 years. As the Egyptians would not 
surrender their sovereignty and the British would not admit it 
(maintaining that the matter must be left for the Sudanese them- 
selves to decide when they became politically mature), it was 
agreed that, without prejudice to this issue, the administration of 
the Sudan should for the period of the Treaty continue to be 
that laid down by the Condominium agreement of 1899. A clause 
was added affirming that the object of the Condominium 
administration was the welfare of the Sudanese, and establishing 
the principle that Sudanese, when possessing the necessary 
qualifications, had the first right to Government posts, and that 
in the absence of qualified Sudanese the claims of Egyptians and 
Englishmen should reccive’ the same consideration. Britain also 
agreed to two Egyptian battalions being returned to the Sudan 
as a visible symbol of Egypt’s share in the Condominium. 

This agreement is now nearly ten years old, and has, according 
to the Treaty, another ten years to run; but it now seems that 
Egypt may be the first to raise the question of revision. But the 
Sudanese also want changes. Sudanese nationalism, stimulated 
by the war, has developed considerably in the last few years, 
and the Sudanese nationalists feel that the part played by their 
country in the war, which has included the participation of 
Sudanese troops—all volunteers—in the fighting in East and 
North Africa, has given them a claim to be recognised as a 
nation in their own right. The majority of them, consisting of 
the bulk of the educated class, tribal leaders and provincial 
notables, realise that they are not yet ready for independence, in 
practice, and are willing to go on receiving help from Britain and 
Egypt through the Condominium Government; but they are 
extremely dissatisfied with their present vague and contested 
status. They want their national existence and their right to in- 
dependence to be formally recognised, and the Condominium 
Government to become in avowed principle what it now claims 
to be (at least on the British side) in practice, a trustee and 
temporary Government pledged to help them _ towards 
independence. 


Problems of Revision 


_ The Egyptians for their part are dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the Treaty is being carried out, Their share in the 
Condominium is still mainly a theoretical one. A few Egyptian 
technicians have been appointed, but all the higher posts are 
held by Englishmen, and the character of the administration at 
the higher levels is entirely British. Moreover, the Egyptians are 
convinced that the Sudan Government’s policy of creating self- 
governing institutions in the Sudan (which has made considerable 
headway in recent years, and which is undoubtedly in the true 
interest of the Sudanese) is a sham, whose real object is to 
sever the Sudan from Egypt by investing it with a spurious 
autonomy under British control. Some of the better informed 
and more understanding leaders of opinion in Egypt have indeed 
come to realise that Sudanese nationalism is more than a British 
myth ; that the majority of Sudanese do in fact regard themselves 
as a separate people, and do not wish their country to become a 
part of Egypt like one more Egyptian province. In deference to 
Sudanese sentiment and to contemporary international morality, 
they have. therefore abandoned the old approach to the Sudan 
a3 a territory belonging to Egypt by right of conquest. Instead 
they profess to regard the Sudan as a sister country bound to 
Egypt by ties and interests that dictate their complete integration 
in a union on a footing of equality. This union, it is suggested, 
could be either aifusion into a unitary state, giving the Sudanese 
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the same rights and privileges as the Egyptians (representation 
in the Egyptian Parliament, etc.), or a federation on dominion 
Status lines under the Egyptian Crown. 

The first alternative does not commend itself to more than a 
handful of Sudanese. It is rejected on the grounds that (a) the 
Sudanese are not Egyptians, but a separate national entity proud 
ot its characteristics and privileges, anxious to preserve them and 
averse from being absorbed by another nation, and (b) that as the 
Egyptians are more advanced than the Sudanese in every way, 
the promised equality of citizenship would for the present be 
largely theoretical, while in practice the Sudanese would find 
themselves in an inferior «nd subordinate position. The second 
alternative commends more support, but it is also unacceptable 
tc the majority. at least as an immediate prospect, and is in 
fact impracticable at the present, since it implies complete 
political maturity in the Dominion and readiness for indepen- 
dence—a condition which the Sudan does not yet fulfil. 

Lastly, the British have mainly a strategic interest in the 
Sudan, which is not incompatible with the satisfaction of Sudanese 
aspirations. The Sudan Government has indeed during the last 
few years, under the inspiration of the late Sir Douglas Newbo’'d, 
an administrator of imagination and insight, gone a long way 
in this direction by executing a bold programme of development 
in local government and education, and by formally declaring 
that the goal of this policy is full self-government for the 
Sudanese. But as long as the Sudan question is not finally settled, 
in principle, there will continue to be friction and suspicion not 
only between the British and the Sudanese, but also between 
the British and the Egyptians and between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese. 

The settlement must in the first place satisfy the claims of 
Sudanese nationalism. It must, secondly, offer reasonable satis- 
faction to Egyptian amour propre and guarantee Egypt’s rights 
in the Nile waters—a matter of vital importance to the Egyptians. 
Thirdly, it must ensure the continuance, for as long as the 
Sudan needs it, of the fine work which is being done there by 
British administrators who have the necessary gifts and experience 
for training a less advanced people in the arts of seif-government. 
The only thing that would satisfy Sudanese aspirations is a joint 
declaration by Britain and Egypt recognising that sovereignty 
over the Sudan inheres in its people and stating its independence 
to be the aim of the Condominium Government. This for Egypt 
would be a big concession and a radical departure from its tradi- 
tional attitude towards the Sudan. In order to convince the 
Egyptians that the measure is not just a British trick to win 
their consent, they might perhaps be given a larger and more 
effective share in the Condominium Government for as long as 
it might last. But there are strong arguments against such a 
course. Egypt lacks qualified men and an administration of mixed 
Anglo-Egyptian personnel would lack homogeneity and efficiency. 
As for the Nile, the distribution of its waters is already the subject 
of an agreement between Egypt and the Sudan Government. This 
agreement should be expanded to include adequate safeguards 
for both parties and the machinery for necessary revision and 
adjustment. 


Dominion and Provincial 
Relations 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE conference of governments at Ottawa on August 6th may 
be looked upon as the latest in an historic series of Dominion- 
Provincial Conferences, the broad purpose of which has been 
to ease provincial budgets in keeping with the growth of Govern- 
ment activities ; or it may be pictured as a necessary preliminary 
to the adoption of national policies looking towards full employ- 
ment and a high national income in the post-war years. 

The proposal lately made to call it a “ National Conference on 
Reconstruction ” indicates that the Dominion Government would 
like it to take essentially the latter form. Rather than a re- 
sumption of the traditional bargaining for “ Better Terms ”— 
which began one year after Confederation, when Nova Scotia put 
forward financial claims—the authorities at Ottawa would like to 
consider it a pooling of all governmental resources for the tasks 
of reconstruction: = ~ o~ : 

Tt is hot difficult to undérstand the reluctance of the Dominion 
‘Government to assdciate the forthcoming conference with the 
most recent gathering of Dominion and provincial leaders—that 
of January, 1941—which broke up ignominiously on the second 
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day with the “ walk-out” of three provincial premiers, Messrs 
Aberhart, Hepburn and Pattullo. That conference came to grief 
on the proposal to discuss the adoption of Plan I of the Rowell- 
Sirois Report. 

(Pian I provided for the assumption by the Dominion Govern- 
ment of all respons:bility for the unemployment of employable 
persons, the assumption by the Dominion of all. provincial net 
debt, the abolition of provincial subsidies and the substitution of 
national adjustment grants, calculated to enable the provinces to 
maintain an average standard of essential services with an average 
level of taxation. In return, the Dominion was to be conceded the 
exclusive rights to levy succession duties and taxes upon personal 
and corporation income.) 

The nine provinces of Canada vary greatly in size, economic 
vulnerability and fiscal resources. Six of them find the proposal 
to give up direct taxes on income and inheritance in return for 
a guaranteed fixed sum not unattractive. They are those pro- 
vinces without a high concentration of industry or finance, which 
have not found it easy in the past to raise substantial sums from 
such taxes. The other three provinces—Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia—contain within their borders the great bulk 
of Canada’s secondary industry, the head offices of the leading 
commercial and financial institutions, and the residences of most 
of the wealthy citizens. Since they have enjoyed large revenues 
from these taxes in the past, they are re‘uctant to concede them 
to the Dominion Government, even in exchange for what appear 
to be generous grants in compensation. 

When the present war broke out, most of the provinces, as 
well as the Dominion, were levying personal and corporation in- 
come tax, but at the relatively low levels then prevalent, the dupli- 
cation, though irritating, was tolerable. But war needs made it 
necessary for the Dominion Government to step up its income 
taxes to levels far above anything hitherto attempted, and conse- 
quently, in 1942, the provinces were willing to sign tax agree- 
ments under which they agreed temporarily. to withdraw from the 
income tax field. (They were given an option in return, either 
the cost of servicing their net provincial debt, or the actual yield 
from the surrendered taxes in the previous fiscal year.) These 
agreements terminate in any event one year after hostilities cease, 
and may be ended sooner by any province on short notice. 

The Dominion Government has never conceded to the pro- 
vinces any prior or exclusive rights to direct taxation. The British 
North America Act confines: the provinces to direct taxation, 
but places no restriction upon national taxation. So long as the 
Dominion Government maintains income-tax rates at anything 
like the present levels, it would probably be an act of political 
suicide for any provincial administration to withdraw from the 
current tax agreements and give up its guaranteed annual pay- 
ments, in order to levy duplicaté corporation and personal income 
tax within its own provincial boundaries. 

The Dominion Government is thus, if it chooses to be tough, 
in a very strong position. But the importance of sincere co- 
operation of all governments in tackling the very grave transition 
and post-war problems is thoroughly appreciated at Ottawa, and 
it is much more likely to bribe by generous offers of alternative 
revenue than to adopt a “ take-it-or-leave-it ” attitude. 


The Government’s Plans 


The Dominion Government. has not ‘disclosed in advance its 
Conference proposals’ It is known to have in mind a further 
extension of its social welfare measures, including contributory 
old-age pensions and health insurance. It is understood to be 
planning to demonstrate that the war has left it loaded with 
responsibilities which cannot be discharged without a redistri- 
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bution of powers and activities between Dominion and Provinces, 
In the controversial field of direct taxation, it will presumably 
show by a hypothetical post-war budget that in order to raise the 
sums needed, it will have to rely upon personal and corporation 
taxes and succession duties far more heavily than in any pre-war 
years. 

Like the Governments of other Dominions, the present ad- 
ministration at Ottawa has given its citizens to understand that it 
is aiming at “full employment” and a high national income after 
the war. It is committed to heavy expenditures on behalf of the 
war veteran. It has just introduced family aliowances, wh‘ch will 
cost $250 million a year. It will have a heavy war debt to 
finance. It has undertaken to place a floor under farm prices, 
finance exports to needy countries, maintain a bigger defence 
force than in the past, stimulate consumption if necessary, subsi- 
dise housing, and undertake large programmes of national works, 
These commitments cannot possibly be discharged, it will say, 
without extensive use of direct taxation, and, in addition, a clear- 
cut definition of its jurisdiction which leaves no doubt of its 
powers to carry out such pledges. The provinces, presumably, 
will be offered annual grants considered adequate to permit them 
to develop and service all those fields which it is agreed can more 
effectively be done by them. 


Resettlement in West Africa 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


In the course of the next few months the repatriation of West 
African troops will have begun. Security requirements still pro- 
hibits the release of information on the units to be returned and 
the rate of repatriation,’ but there exists a co-ordinated plan of 
demobilisation in West Africa, which, granted the rapid provision 
from active service of administrative officers to help to carry it 
out, should go smoothly enough. The resettlement of the dis- 
charged men is a long-term problem of unique importance for the 
four colonial governments concerned. 


The absorption of some tens of thousands of demobilised 
soldiers into the colonies with their combined population of 
about 26 millions would present no great problem if it were a 
question only of adding most of them to the ranks of unskilled 
agricultural labour. The worst that could then happen would be 
a certain amount of disguised unemployment among the farming 
community. But since the outbreak of war many thousands of 
illiterate and semi-literate men have been attracted to the fightiag 
services to improve their education and to become lorry drivers, 
clerks and service tradesmen. Some of the literate have also taken 
the opportunity of acquiring a skill which they expect will bring 
remunerative employment after the war. The last census in the 
Gold Coast, whose problem is similar to that of the other three 
colonies, was taken as long ago as 1931 and the occupational 
pattern has no doubt considerably changed since then. But a 
clue to the magnitude of the problem can be obtained from the 
figures published for that date. The colony then had 6,593 clerks 
(all types), 4,260 motor drivers and 1,352 mechanics. Even allow- 
ing for an increase in the numbers over the last fifteen years, only 
a prodigious sustained expansion of the national income in the 
very near future could provid: enough skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs for those who will want them within the next year ot so. 


The ideal solution of the resettlement problem would have been 
for West African demobilisation to have been held up until 
European demobilisation and peacetime production had produced 
the necessary men and equipment for the blue-prints of post-war 
development out here to be given effect, so that the necessary 
capital investment could generate activity which would absorb the 
labour from the services as it came on to the market. Such, how- 
ever, is a counsel of perfection. Demobilisation cannot wait for 
the arrival of new colonial service recruits and technicians from 
the European armies. In consequence, there is going to be an 
inevitable time lag between the creation of a pool of labour and 
the demand for its services. 


This problem has been faced squarely by the four colonial 
governments. Pamphlets have been issued to the troops in Burma 
Outlining the good long-term employment prospects for demot- 
ilised men but pointing out that development plans may not get 
under way quickly enough for every one to have the job he 
wants right away. In the pamphlet issued by the Nigerian 
government, for example, an has been made to the men to 
hold on to their savings (it is hoped to establish savings bank 
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accounts for the troops before demobilisation) and not to spend 
them all before the prices of consumers’ goods fall ; to go back 
to the land if they are farmers ; and to go to the towns in search 
of work only after registration at an emp'oyment exchange and 
when sent for by the exchange. This attacks the problem at two 
key points—the control of purchasing power and the migration 
of labour. All four colonies have passed or are about to pass 
legis'ation giving ex-Servicemen priority in new employment 
and reinstatement under certain conditions in their former 
employment. An improved labour exchange service or employ- 
ment registration system is to be set up in each colony. Vocational 
training centres are to be established. Some progress in the 
establishment of benevolent funds on British Legion lines has also 
been made. 

So far as the release of purchasing power is concerned, little 
can be done to “ stagger” it or canalise it apart from making an 
appeal to the men to delay their purchases until more goods are 
available and by maintaining for the present the wartime price 
controls and such machinery as there may be to control the black 
market. Post office savings accounts have become increasingly 
popular among civilians and soldiers during the war, and these 
may play an important stabilising réle in the near future. 


A New Outlook 


That the men will wish to return to their farms and families is 
seen in the difficulty encountered so far in keeping wounded men 
at rehabilitation centres. Will they stay at home after their rela- 
tives and creditors have helped to relieve them of their back pay 
and gratuities? Those competent to judge are divided in their 
opinion. It is probably too early to say, and certainly it is 
dangerous to make sweeping generalisations either way. Ex- 
Servicemen have learned the value of a balanced diet and have 
developed day-to-day “necessities” which four years ago were 
“luxuries.” They have begun to appreciate the command over 
goods and services which money brings. Such men will not relish 
a return to a subsistence economy with the concomitants of barter 
and seasonal semi-starvation. On the other hand, they are now 
accustomed to a new non-tribal discipline which will assert its 
influence in the direction of stability, law and order—at least in 
the early stages of resettlement. 


Only a fraction of the men, however, come from areas where 
subsistence economies obtain. What of those who come from, 
say, the palm oil belt of Nigeria or from the cocoa farms of the 
Gold Coast? Cocoa may be taken as a general example, exhibiting 
most of the major problems of post-war readjustment on the land. 
During the war cocoa prices have been kept low until an upward 
adjustment was made in 1944. In many areas the farmers have 
lost interest in cocoa, while their sons have tended to migrate 
to the towns in search of those very jobs for which ex-Servicemen 
will shortly compete. The towns still have pools of labour left 
there after the completion of services building contracts, though 
efforts to repatriate these men have been made as unemployment 
has increased. Thus resettlement has to be viewed against the 
general background of labour and migration and land resettlement. 
Remunerative, controlled internal agricultural prices which will 
attract labour back to the farms and enable the agricultural depart- 
ment to put into operation long-term programmes of education 
and production may consequently be more vital for social welfare 
at this stage than the millions of pounds made available under the 
Colonial t and Welfare Act. Yet cocoa alone of West 
Africa’s commodities has a published, coherent scheme for after 
the war. If this, or some near variant of it, is postponed without 
good cause shown on the date for its inception, October, 1945, 
the outlook for the other commodities will look correspondingly 
gloomy to people here. Furthermore, until agricultural policy can 
be clearly defined, road construction, social welfare policy and 
the control of labour migration cannot be fully planned and 
effectively carried out. 

The circle is vicious with a vengeance at present, with every- 
thing waiting for everything else. The urgent need for colonial 
troops in Burma was to some extent measured by the propaganda 
used in some areas to recruit them from the farms and villages. 
Better jobs were held up as an incentive to enlistment. Such 
recruiting methods were either a call to colonial peoples to give 
their all in the hour of need in exchange for a better life after the 
war, or they were rank opportunism which will have its reward 
quickly enough. As demobilisation in Europe proceeds, it must 
be borne in mind that'we have an urgent account to settle in the 
colonies, which can only be paid in Européan manpower, equip- 
ment and markets. The recent disturbances in Lagos, where the 
Strike still drags on, are an indication of the mood that may 
develop as the sands run out and the account remains unpaid. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dirt and Defamation 


Sir,—The article under the above heading in The Economist 
of July 14th is a travesty of the facts of the case it purports to 
describe. It suggests that the whole of the libel was based on the 
trivial charge by Mrs Smith’s employers that she had contracted 
dermatitis because she was dirty and did not wash her hands. 
Compare this with what the learned judge said of one of the libels 
complained of :— 

Taking the letter as a whole, it conveys to my mind the imputa- 
tion that the plaintiff was an unhealthy woman, of uncleanly habits, 
which were in part responsible for her skin trouble, and that she 
with knowledge of her complaint was quite willing unnecessarily to 
expose her fellow-workmen to the risk of infection. 

Another allegation was that when Mrs Smith after three days 
absence from work saw a specialist at Guy’s Hospital she attended 
him in a grubby state. Upon this the judge said: — ‘ 

I accept Dr Forman’s version as being substantially accurate. I 
find as a fact that Dr Forman did not say anything to the effect 
that the plaintiff attended him in a grubby condition. Further, 
though the effect of personal cleanliness and general health in rela- 
tion to dermatitis was discussed, I find as a fact that Dr Forman 
did not say dr give Ladley any reason to infer that his opinion was 
that either of these matters had anything to do with the plaintiff’s 
condition. Ladley may well have baited his hook to get this opinion ; 
but in my view he failed to catch his fish and knew that his creel 
was empty. 

In a further reference to what this manager had written to the 
insurance company the judge said: — 

The letter is obviously indefensible, and that is the mildest term 
which can be applied to it... 

The learned judge added: — 

The second paragraph is untrue, as I have held, and I am unable 
to accept Ladley’s evidence that at the time he wrote the memo- 
randum he believed that Dr Forman had in fact made the state- 
ments that the memorandum attributes to him. 

The insurance company when they entered the appeal to the 
medical referee knew that it was out of time but they alleged 
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that Mrs Smith was not suffering from industrial, dermatitis 
although they had in their possession their own. doctor’s. report, 
which said . .*. “th‘s is a straight forward case of occupational 
dermatitis due to handling oily metals.” 

Before this action for libel was brought complaints were made 
by me on behalf of Mrs Smith both to the insurance company 
and to the employers and they had ample opportunity to withdraw 
the allegations which were made and to express regret for having 
made them. No attempt was made either to justify the allegations 
or to apologise for them. 

I do not think it necessary to discuss the reference to absolute 
and qualified privilege and its relation to the proceedings before 
the medical referee under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The defendants were, however, entitled to take advantage of the 
plea of qualified privilege which could only fail if malice existed. 
They were attempting to defeat a claim for workmen’s compensa- 
tion and quoted these letters in an attempt to do so. There is 
no difficulty for a person who wants to express his opinion in 
such cases to keep within the protection of the law if he sincerely 
desires to discharge his duty. In this particular case the learned 
judge said that there was ample evidence.of malice and he held 
that there was malice in fact. 

I was acting for Mrs Smith on the instruction of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union and these ‘libel proceedings were 
brought with the idea of showing this insurance company and the 
employers that they must take care what they say abour injured 
and disabled workmen. There may be different views as to the 
state of the libel laws but to anyone who knows the facts of this 
case it would be quite obvious that no alteration ought to be made 
in the libel laws which will allow people like the defendants ‘in 
this action to escape from the proper consequences of their con- 
duct.—Yours faithfully, W. H. THOMPSON. 

London, W.C.2. 

{Although he calls the article a travesty of the facts, Mr Thompson 
points to no inaccuracy in it.. The article was not so much concerned 
with whether or not the plaintiff was defamed—which was not 
questioned—but with the curious state of the Jaw of libel.—Epitor.] 


Labour Landslide 


Str,—You say: “. . . beyond any possibility of mistake the 
country wants . . . a Socialist programme.” 

If this statement as it stands means anything, it means that the 
country has adopted wholeheartedly doctrinaire Socialism. But 
there is no evidence whatever that this is so. Certainly there is, 
as you rightly say, a swing over from the Right to the Left, but 
this movement may be more correctly defined as a swing over 
from conservatism to radical reform than from Capitalism to 
Socialism. 

Compared with Socialism, the Labour Party programme at 
this election was exceedingly mild. Indeed, many were surprised 
at the omission of land nationalisation. The party was doubtless 
very wise to limit its socialisation in this way, and, sensing the 
feeling of the electorate, it has very prudently, and I think 
properly, moderated its programme to accord with public opinion. 

The result of this Election discloses surely enough no more 
than distrust.cf the Tory Party as such, an insistence upon the 
implementing of radical reforms, social security, an insistence 
that doctrinaire capitalism shall not stand in the way of progress, 
a rejection of the principle that we vote for personalities, how- 
ever much they are admired and respected, rather than for policies. 
—Yours faithfully, H. B. Busu 

Radleti 


The Economic Council 


Sir,—In view of the fact that any lack of understanding of the 
position of the USSR in international affairs is to be deeply 
regretted at the present time, I feel it my duty to draw your 
altention to a statement in your article in your issue of July 14th 
that the Soviet Union “was expelled from the ILO as well as 
from the League,” which is not only untrue but also dangerously 
misleading. : 

The Soviet Union au 
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League.) The: \Govetnirig Body toak note of ‘this fact. It did ‘not 
expel the Soviet'Unicn; In fact, ithad no power to do so. It would 
have been péssible for the Soviet Union, if it had so desired, to 
other States Bang Gone at be Bet nice Be maaan ee 
ot ates have : t took no active pai 
wae the ILO two years before it ceased to. be Ns Se 
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At the meeting of the ILO Governing Body in London in 
December, 1943, and since that time, it has been plain thar i the 
Soviet Union desired to resume its place in the Organisation, at 
its Conference and on its Governing Body, it would receive 
general welcome.—Yours faithfully, 

CLIFTON ROBBINS, 
Director of the London Office, ILO. 


Smr,—An international economic and social council, as it has 
emerged from the San Francisco Conference, may well develcp 
into that living centre of international economic co-operation 
the whole world is longing for. The question: “What will this 
council amount to in practice?” which was raised in your 
thoughtful article on July 14th, is therefore fully justified. So is 
your answer stating that the terms referring to the Council are 
couched in such vague language that they may mean anything— 
or nothing. But it is not exclusively due to this vagueness that 
we have to face such a di ing alternative. No international 
council—even one with the most clearly defined functions and 
competencies—would prove a working machine unless it were 


linked up with national bodies of similar structure. 


It can safely be assumed that the ILO—the only one of the 
great international organisations set up within the frame-work 
of the League of Nations after the last war—has continued to 
function actively because of its unique structure. Both in its wi- 
partite and “federalist” structure lies the explanation that the 
ILO stands to-day as a proof, so to speak, that the law of the 
“ survival of the fittest” seems to apply to collective organisms 
too. It is true that its main job of stimulating and guiding 
social legislation, comprehensive and compiex as it is, is simple 
compared with the tremendous tasks which an International Eco- 
nomic and Social Council would have to solve. Obviously, how- 
ever, a sound and just order of international economy will have 
to run parallel with one of national economy. And as economic 
life and political life are closely intertwined, certain fundamenta!s 
of democracy will have to be the prerequisites of any new eco- 
nomic order. 

Functional democracy demands a system of economic self- 
government adjusted to political self-government and adminis- 
tered by self-governing bodies under parliamentary control. Such 
a system could safeguard public interests without being driven to 
suppress private enterprise and individual initiative. A national 
economic social council acting as the executive committee of 
economic self-government would be a real microcosmos of the 
nation’s economic and social life, and the ILO may well present 
the model for an international super-structure with national 
economic councils of this kind as a solid fundament.—Yours 


faithfully, LEON ZEITLIN. 
London, N.W.6 " 


The Omnibus School 


_ $tr,—Your excellent periodical contained an article in your 
issue of July 21st in which it was suggested that the “omnibus” 
school was necessary because it would produce a democratic 
system of education. No doubt there would be a great deal to 
be said for the ideal advanced by Mr Giles and others of a 
common school attended by the children of all classes. Unfor- 
tunately, such discussion is purely academic. The people 
who ,hold the levers. of power—from the rich .down..to such 
relatively small fry as directors of education, HMIs and the 
better-paid officials of the bigger teachers’ unions—may be full 
Seem tak Sdonls Son: tie cheisinen of. the smneoen but have no 
ntention whatsoever ving anything so unp! t to 
their own children. Heaven knows they are sping bled fot 
this, Apart from the social value of a public school education, 
It gives the kind of serious intellectual waining essential to the 
child who is to enter one of the more skilled and better-paid 
occupations. What is most blameworthy is blandly to ignore the 
deep chasm between the two types of education—upper and 
lower class—and talk as if a democratic system of education can 
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W it not be a good thing if the facts of the situation were 
frankly faced? If so, there might. be more attention paid to 
giving the best possible chance to the able poor child and much 
less to persuading the poor parent of his snobbish mistake in 


ing to get for his own 
of ins 8 TA children in grammar schools the kind 


training 
public schools?—Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Rocue, Headmaster, 
Barnsley and District Holgate Grammar School 
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EGYPT 


——MEDITERRANEAN-SEA 
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AMONGST the arts learned from the ancient civilisation of Egypt, 
rhaps the’ most important ‘was ‘that of writing. Many of the early 
icroglyphice remain. magrvellously preserved in the monuments of 

the Egyplans. Y 

The openi ‘the Suez Canal in 1869 caused the European 

loser interest in Egyptian affairs. In 1922 steps were taken to give 

1 . Certain limitations on Egyptian 

sovereignty were removed in 1936, and the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 

Ate Coulee prosperity is based on the traditional skill of 

country’s on the traditional s her peasan 

cultivators, the principal export crop being cotton. ” , 
The average annual value of the external trade for the years 1935/39 was 
approximately £E.67,000,000. — 

The first branch of the Bank in Egypt was opened at Alexandria in 1864. 

Twenty-seven offices are now established throughout the country. 

Those concerned with trade in Egypt and other parts of 

Africa, the Mediterranean, or the West Indies, are invited to 

communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS. BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depdét 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
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COMPLETE HANDLING 
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SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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JUST OUR HANDWRITING 


An instrument moves in Melbourne and a robot 
pen in London traces a message on a moving tape. It 
might be news that the world awaits, or tell someone 
that she is now a grandmother. It might set markets 
aflame, or name a winning racehorse. This is the 
mission of Cable and Wireless — to bring nations 
closer together and destroy the distance that holds 
friends apart. 
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Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, =< 
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P.R.T. LABORATORIES LTD. In a country mansion, remote from 
any disturbing influence, there is assembled a group of 
scientists and technicians who are serving industrial 
development. They specialize in the science of electronics. 
The impact of this new force on industry is daily gaining 
new significance, and many problems which hitherto 
seemed unanswerable are now being solved in the light 
of applied electronics. P.R.T. Laboratories, although 
established to carry out research for the members of the 
P.R.T. Group of Companies, are available to serve British 
industry in general and welcome enquiries from all 
interested in the application of electronics to modern 
manufacturing practice. 


PR: LABORATORIES LTD 


Member of the Pahilee Greup of Compaenica 
COMMONWOOD HOUSE CHIPPERFIELD HERTS 
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Holidays 
are here 


... and with them the usual deluge of enquiries 
about long-distance coach services, The public 
clearly want them restored. 

The restoration of these suspended services, 


however, is not in the power'of the omnibus 















companies alone. They are ready to put them 
back as soon as the men are available. It 
can’t be long, but the last word is with the 


authorities. 
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Inevitably, after the long lay-up, 
you will need to replace acces- 
sories. Go straight for ROMAC. 
in particular, make sure you 
have a Romac Repair Outfit 
to see you over the present 
Tyre'and Tube difficulties. 


Celerbrite high-speed polish 


You'll get a lot more 
satisfaction from the 
appearance of your car after 
using- Romac. Celerbrite — the 
swift, brilliant polish for Body- 
work, Chromium and Glass. 


Every one of Romac Accessories is 
made to a high standard of SERVICE. 
There are 128 of them under “ full 
production '' conditions—many of 
them are available NOW. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 












































HE most remarkable fact about the statistics of British war- 
time imports*, released this week, is their size. (The figures 
are summarised in the accompanying tables.) Despite the 
desperate efforts made by Germany to cut Britain’s trade 
arteries, the volume of imports (inclusive of munitions imported 
by Government departments) was never less than four-fifths of 
the volume in 1938. The years 1941 and 1942 were the critical 
iones ; the volume of imports was then 18 per cent and 21 per 

nt smaller than in 1938. But in 1943 the volume of imports 
was actually 11 per cent higher than in the pre-war year ; in 
1944 it was 36 per cent higher. Against the background of diffi- 

Ities—the loss of Continental and Far Eastern sources of 
supply, heavy shipping losses (including their cargoes), the 
lowing up of movement by the introduction of the convoy 
system, the bombing of ports and their congestion—the pro- 
isioning of this island has been a feat of no mean order. 
hroughout the war Britain has not merely been fed and 
lothed ; the munition industries have been supplied with the 
steady flow of raw materiais and munitions that enabled Britain 
not merely to hold out, but to strike back and, finally, to serve 
as the spring-board of the campaign on the Continent that was 
brought to a successful conclusion in less than a year. 

Volume, in the sense in which this term is used for purposes 
of comparison, is not synonymous with weight. The actual 
weight of dry cargo imports, as revealed in the White Paper on 
the War Effort (Cmd. 6564), declined much more heavily from 
a yearly average of 55 million tons in 1934-38, to 26.4 million 
tons in 1943, and 12.8 million tons in the first six months of 
1944. Changes in volume, as distinct from weight, are calculated 
by eliminating changes in prices from the declared value of 

nports under each heading and by comparing the aggregate 
of import values thus recalculated with those of the year selected 
or comparison. Since the weight of a commodity is not neces- 

y a reflection of its relative importance, a comparison based 
yn weight is a less satisfactory guide to changes in total imports 
hough it is, of course, pertinent to the allocation of shipping 
pace—-than one based on declared values, after elimination of 
yatiations in prices. This is exemplified in the case of timber 

d iron ore, both heavy materials ; a reduction in iron ore 
mports by one ton is obviously less important than a corre- 
sponding reduction in imports of scientific instruments. 

The shipping side of imports is a story in itself. The scarcity 
M cafrying capacity dictated the most rigorous economy. To 
begin with, all inessential imports had to be cut out ruthlessly. 

ext, steps were taken to pack as large a volume of essential 
Boods as possible into the merchant navy. This was done by the 


re drastically reduced, and, where possible, replaced by 
Homestic supplies ; these included anima! feeding-stuffs, timber, 
on ore and scrap, and wood-pulp. Semi-finished and finished 

were substituted for raw materials wherever possible— 
or example, semi-finished steel was substituted for iron ore, 
nd aluminium for bauxite. Water and other unnecessary parts 
aM goods were eliminated; eggs were imported dried instead 
ot in the shell, fruit in the form of concentrated juice instead of 
esh, and meat without, instead of with bones. No global esti- 


ann 








*The Accounts relating to the Import Trade and _the Re-export 
tade of the United Kingdom for the years 1938-44 (H.M. Stationery 
pilice, 28. net) are the counterpart to the export statistics published 

» 1944, and in February, 1945. Goods imported under 
nd-Lease and Mutual Aid arrangements are included throughout ; 
hunitions imported by Government de ts are included in. the 
btals for 1939-41, but they are excluded from those relating to 1942-44. 
more detailed definition is given at the: head of Table I.) 





mployment of three methods. Imports of bulky commodities * 


British Imports 1938-1944 


mate has been published ot the economies achieved by these 
methods ; they must have been considerable. 

The nature of wartime imports gives precision to certain 
aspects of the British war economy. Table I reveals the trend 
by broad categories ; details of a selected number of individual 
commodities are given in Table IV. 

Retained imports of food, drink and tobacco were reduced 
to about three-quarters of their pre-war volume ; the lowest 
point was reached in 1941, when they were reduced to 72 per 
cent, followed by an improvement in 1942 and 1943 which, 
however, was not maintained in 1944, when the intensification 
of military operations on the Continent and in the Pacific, and 
the needs of liberated countries, made additional claims on 
shipping space. The details are as significant as the totals. The 
volume of imports of grain and flour was more than halved, 
and home production was raised correspondingly. The intake of 
feeding-stuffs for animals was almost completely suspended, 
but imports of meat were increased above the pre-war level, 
though not sufficiently for the maintenance of meat consump- 
tion on the pre-war scale. Imports of dairy products were re- 
duced to about three-quarters of the pre-war volume, but those 
of fresh fruit and vegetables were cut down to less than one- 
tenth during 1941-44. In view of the rise in consumption, the 
fall in tobacco imports seems surprising ; the explanation lies 
in the existence of heavy stocks at the beginning of the war and 
in the reduction in the waste per ton of imports. The success 
of the Government’s food policy has been due to careful plan- 
ning of domestic production and imports, coupled with efficient 
rationing and price control. 


* 


The categories of raw materials and manufactures reveal a 
similar policy of adaptation to wartime needs. The volume of 
imports in the first category, comprising mainly primary pro- 
ducts, was reduced to about two-fifths of the pre-war volume 
during 1941-44. Since the volume of manufacturing activity 
rose above the pre-war level, this reduction, too, is surprising ; 
it means that British munition industries were able to manage 
with a smaller voluine of primary products than before the war. 
As in food, the explanation lies partly in the expansion of domes- 
tic production, especially of iron ore and timber (the timber 
position is analysed in greater detail in a Note on page 207). 
Another important contributory factor was the substitution of 
semi-finished materials for primary products. This is revealed 
by a study of the category of manufactures which contains a 
large proportion of semi-finished goods. Although all inessen- 
tial imports in this category were excluded, imports remained 
‘relatively high in volume (except for a sharp fall in 1942) 
throughout the war, and actually exceeded the pre-war volume 
in 1944. During the greater part of the war years, imports of 
iron and steel were more than double their pre-war volume. 
Non-ferrous metals, too, were imported in far larger quantities. 
The intake of machinery was exceptionally high during the 
early part of the war, in preparation for the extension of muni- 
tion-making capacity. In 1944 imports of electrical goods were 
more than treble those of 1938. One of the most significant facts 
emerging from the statistics is the great increase in imports 
under the heading “ Oils, fats and resins,” which includes petro- 
leum products ; in spite of the severe curtailment of private 
motoring, the total consumption of petroleum products during 
the war years was far greater than before. All imports in the raw 
materials and manufactures categories were rigorously adjusted 
to the exigencies of the war. 
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Table II reveals the origin of Britain’s wartime imports. Since 
they are in terms of declared values (current prices they do not 
indicate changes in yolume., The ,most. interesting fact.is the 
enormous increase if imports from North America, both»from 
the United States anid-Canada.“Between 1938 and 1944, total 
imports—excluding munitions imported by Government 
Departments—rose from {£920 million to £1,306 million, an 
increase of £386 million. But the intake of goods from the North 
American continent rose from {£199 million to £745 million— 
that is, by £546 million. That continent, in fact, supplied more 
than half of Britain’s total.imports. Imports from the United 
States rose from £118 million to £533 million, and those from 
Canada from £79 million to £208 million. Africa and South 
America also became increasingly important as sources of supply. 
By contrast, the loss of imports from enemy and enemy-occupied 
territories amounted to £250 million. The analysis of sources of 
imports is the measure of the failure of Germany and Japan 
seriously to impair Britain’s sources of supply, or, in other words, 
it reveals the increase in production of which the countries not 
overrun by the enemy were capable. 


* 


Not the least interesting part of the statistics is the price of 
imports shown by the indices of average values in Tables I and 
IIL. The average price of imports, as is revealed in Table III, 
rose faster than that of exports. In terms of 1938 prices, the 
average price of exports in 1944 showed an increase of 78 per 
cent, and that of imports one of 91 per cent. This is partly due 
to the fall in sterling in 1939, but it should also be remembered 
that exports are priced on an f.o.b. basis and imports on a c.if. 
basis. Part of the relatively bigger rise in import prices must be 
ascribed to the high cost of transport and insurance ; transport 
costs have risen far more rapidly than the average price of 
exports. Comparative figures for 1914-18 are not available ; in 
1919, however, the relation between average import and export 
prices was the reverse of that of 1944. In terms of 1913 prices, 
the average price of imports in 1919 showed a rise of 140 per 
cent, and that of exports one of 177 per cent. 

A more detailed survey of average impor: prices reveals wide 
disparities between the various commodities. The smallest rise 
was in food, which, on the average, cost 65 per cent more in 
1944 than in 1938. Raw material prices rose by 107 per cent, 
and those of goods classified as semi-finished or finished by no 
less than 114 per cent. Some of the most important materials 
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TaBLe IV.—Quantities and Values of Certain Imports, b THE ECO 
Category and Country of Origin, in the J 


years 1938, 1943 and 1944 


























































; Stores for t 
a a ee - ss «els have alw: 
. , pnt De artinie) 
Quantities ; Value nt id wehicles 
— ————___ js Account a 
Year ended Year ended - — kK 
December 31 December 31 = hq ver 
jngdom “ov” 
acai - 
1938 1943 1944 1938 | 1943 | 1944 
| £000; ;——— 
Meat (000ctt.) 6.2... $0,963 | © 33,577 | 90,680 | 167,002 | 169.) . 
United States......... oth 9,442 3,561 | 55,618 | 49 
Argen@na .........00 9,509 | 21,262 36,861 | 4934 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
(O00 Cet)... ce .ass 42,318 |. 1,801 | 5,169} -37,05%! 9999) 940 Food, ORI 
United States......... a 2 31 i 4,568 | 3). om a. «oraie am 
eet ed anna ae = 234| 2,493 2,203 | 389 | 413 I Feeding 
re ¢ nunals, 
Tobaceo (000 Ibs.)....++. $46,146 | 354,348 | 228,136 | 23,285 | 42,218 | gi 29 D. Meat 
United States... ....4. ai 291,181 | 178,326 | 17,774 | 36,502 | 25'%% £. Dairy pre 
Southern Khodesia .... 20, 12,561 168 2,396 | Low Fp Fresh fru 
| G. Beverage 
Fron Ore and Sovap...... 11,152 7,902 | H. Other too 
United States......... 28 — a: 1. Tobacco . 
Algeria. .....i.6.0.006 7 1,376 | 2.8% 
Wood and Timber ....... 42,852 | 32,629) $5.5 
Sonadla. .... sshesees 7,097 | 22°500| 24en Raw Me 
USSR oe yeeeees 5,731 674) 1s AMO 
nit tates... seesee 3,673 7,438 | 82” ; Omer 
Iron and Steel and Manu- quay 
factures thereof (000 ane 
OR os canes: nny os 1,344) 2812) 1,764) 14,816 | 58,976 | 32.98 . ia 
British India ......... 156 243 175 765 | 2.089 | ‘L41 B. Wood a 
ale « Aventis 117 110 M15} 1,201 |, 5,260 | das . 
United States......... 1} 2450) 1,475! 2,141) 51,493 | 27257 . oo 
Sweden .......s.c000. 90 12 13 | 1,987 12 ? 1m 
Machinery (‘00 tons)... 124 129 149 | 21,839! 42,759 41am . 
Conetend. «ayansiin- «pie 9 18 13| 1,408; 2009, 210) L,: 
United States......... 4 104 130} 9,710} 39,608 | 38,381 = hoon 
Chemicals, ec. ....++.00. 13,613 | 27,879 | 25,07 L ee 
Bll i civecsscte 636 | 6268 | “elk -p~ 4 
United States..032.52: 2,855 | 16,359} 1500 ar 
Petroleum ('000 galls.) : 
MEI 0 silt nat se Kas 16¢| 5,178] 3,951} 4615 
Refined .....+...+00.. 5,397 | 40,803 149,578 | 27576 
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had to be imported at very high cost. The price of silk rose mor 
than sixfold ; that of rubber and non-ferrous metal ores and 


theres 
scrap nearly trebled. Average prices in the oils, fats and resins ae 
category (consisting mainly of petroleum products) more tha Mm. {'"" 
doubled. Average import prices of iron and steel rose by 93 px JMB! Manis 
cent between 1938and 1944, while those of exports advanced MMB) Wool 
by only 46 per cent. Similarly, imported machinery cost 92 pe HR, si." 
cent more, on the average, than in 1938, against a rise of 69 p< ae 


cent in average export prices. While it woutd be hazardous 

draw rash conclusions from these comparisons, they suggest thi, 

in the case of manufactures costs in Britain have not shown: 
te rise. 

8, inevitably, almost vanished during the war ; thei 
declared value declined from £61.5 million in 1938 to £4.6 mi: 
lion in 1942, but recovered slightly, to £7.4 million in 194 
Before the war, this trade consisted mainly of raw materials ; i 
was a reflection of Britain’s position as a world market fo 
ne nae eee ee 

of raw wool and waste, undressed hides and skins, not- 
ferrous metals and rubber. The loss of this lucrative trade is om 
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figures. The release of these figures at regular interval Enemy-< 
Seite tn ably Geng ebenet dh eatemeaty 0it® ee 
appreciate the very great difficulties with which Britain is faced 
in. its accounts with other countries. The need is 00 BP rieo cour 
merely for a speedy increase in exports—in 1944 the value TMB ott’. 
cuebalnreftse ailioe Cokes mill 

) ) | exports £258 on— 
involving a far readjustment in its oe ond distribu: HiBier yess. 
tion ; it is also for continued economy in i for, so long Fae oA 
as the accounts remain seriously unbalanced’ full freedom amy and 
overseas purchases can hardly be restored. The deficit in Britain’ (iiB.0."“ 
current is rendered even more serious in Of whe 


light of the debt— 4,000 
ght enormous debt—some i 
overseas during the war. ‘ 
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TaBLE 1.—Declared Values, Average Prices, and Volume of British Imports 


Stores for 


js Account. 
res inport 





the Military, Naval and Air Forces brought to this country on Government 
is have always been exchided from the import figures. From 1942 imports by Govern- 

Departments of “ munitions (i.¢., aircraft and other vehicles (except tyres and tnbes 
nt a hicles) and arms, ammanition and military and waval stores) are excluded from 
road ve Prior to 1942, such imports were inchided in the Account: Equipment and 
ed direct by Dominion, Colonial and Allied Fotces and anxiliary bodies based 
he United Kingdom are ex luded from the figures for ail years: imports by a United 
ee Government Department, which were transferred subsequently to such Forces 

















withio this country, are, however, included in the figures. Goods imported under Lend-Lease 
or Mutual Aid arrangements are included throughout under the appropriate headings. 
Parcels despatched direct from North America to United States and Canadian Forces in 
this country are*excluded fr@¢m the import figures ; ail other parcels arriving in this country, 
whether. gift parcels or mot, afe included in the figures, those containing goods liable to 
import duty being recorded urider the appropriate heading in the Account and not under 
Parcel Post. Goods seized as’ prize, when entered to Customs, are recorded as imports ; 
if they are released and exported, they are then recorded in the Re-export Account. 
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j ; | acrease (+) | Tota Imports | Retained Iwports 
Year Enpvev 31st DecempBee or | | 
7 *000s ‘Decrease {—) Index Nos. of | Index Nos. of 
Ciass AND GROUP in 1944 | Average Values i Volume 
pel esters cilities hip aati ti wis eel ae es ial es as a ial 
| ! -compared | CTS} | 
| 1938 | 19398 1940§ 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | with 1938 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
gypsy tod os Btn ts Sibu: Bess pi ‘ ' | } j | i 
, DRINK AND TCBACCO — Bed al r _ 1 __ (1938= 100) ~~ | (1938 = 100) 
a and flour... IY AEA ' 74.918 55,446) 95/681 | 53,610; 66,010} 65,687; — 8,751 | 153 175; 19 48; 52 ” 46 
b Feeding-stiefts for amitnals:,.o..6. 00. j} 41,419) 8,936.) 8.371 | 843 | 206 | 1,498; — 9,921 | 139 143 198 5 1 7 
¢ Animals, living, for food..........+++. 9,220 10,993 10,893 13,070 | 12,368 | 11,594) + 2,375 192 | 247 249! 74) 50 51 
Di Meat ci vleeve eves et Bit evan tet os 90,680 | 93,297 | 97,203 | 148,814 | 167,002) 168171} + 77,491) 139 147} 153) 9} 126 123 
£. Dairy produce. .... vite hte s Pyare 0 80,014 | 75,848 | 62.564 | 84,373 | 85,394 | 91,240 | + 11.2%] 135 145/ 148; 179 714 78 
Fresh fruit and vegetables. 2.2.0.2... 37,558 | 34,992) 27,238 5.416] 2,282) 8187) — 29,471 248 | 240} 207 | 6 | 3} n 
Beverages and cocoa preparations. ..... 46,512 | 40,541} 45,700 | 37,559 | 52,125 | 52,722 | + 5,209 127 | 138 |. 147 71 89 | 85 
H. Otber 00d... .Ssidee es cep b de ealeewe eee $6,910 | 64,716 | 65,963 70,972 | . 87,712} 89,322) + 32,412) 154) 175] 183 83} 90 87 
1, TODQCOO ....sneneretrsarratperrsepers 23,285 | 13,598; 8,827 | 20,609 | 42217} 31,7211 + 8437/1128] 195! 227 m1} 94 62 
Toran, CLASS 1. ...,0..05--- 430,117 | 398,368 | 420,240 | 421,976 | 435,266 | 513,315 | 519.142/ + 89.025| 142) 157/ 165) 73! 78 meen 
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SESS KOEN SEES EE SS RS 
| | 
MAINLY UNMANUFACTURED— | 
‘A. Coal... AF THEE nictn ain See i5 i8 35 | 3 4p — il A jof se iri? * * * 
B Other uon-metalliferons mining and | 
quarry produets and the like........ 4,744 5,112 7,205 7,104; 10,016 9,750 | + 5,005} 214 227 | = 231 69 97 93 
C. Iron ore and scrap.....+.. 5 5p ne eal 11,152 9,700 16,566 | 7,719 | 7,902 9,199 | — 1,953 | 264 278 | 39280 | 26 25 30 
D. Nonferrous metalliferous ores and scrap 16,336 17,850 24,770 | 24,19) 25,909 20,745 | + 4,409 191 199} 230 | 80 82 57 
R Wood and timber. 0.6. eck eee ee 42 852 $7,129} = 37,874 | 20,438 | 32,629 35,500 po 7,552 | 225 266, 277! 21 | 29 wD 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste.......... , 29,580 34,180 50,266 52,653 | 55,759] 41,905 | + 12,525; 180/| 222 | , S164... 105 85 70 
G. Wool, raw aud waste, and woollen rags | ~ 42,618 40.427 67.256 27.438 | 18.999 36,710 | — 6,908 | 139 147°) 147 | 66 43 81 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk | } is 
waste SP. wae < Soe RECS Rees 9 84 2,062 2,525 4.4.56 654 | 1,034 | 1,885!) — 177 | 321 433; 748 10 12 12 
|. Other textile materials ..0.........., 11,775 12,778 19,906 41,242; 11,753) 11,819) + 44 193} 29; 192 | 52 51 55 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins | | } j 
ne REE RES? ter te Pr 30,596 30,909 44,895 39,798 | 56,336 53,653 | + 23,057 165 214 | 220 80 | 86 81 
K Hides and skins, undressed ............ 18,233 15,465 15,722 12,540 10,540 11,715 | — 6,518 138 | 162; 143; 96 | 68 86 
L. Paper-making materials ....,...., eile 16,043 15,668 13,125 10,477 | 9,436 8,908 | — 7,135 223 | 232; 246 29 | 25 23 
M. Rubber Soe EN Ean ee oh ae 11,503 | 9,464 23,802 9,082 13,313 25,749 | + 14,246 180 | 204) 290} 56 | 72 95 
N Miscellaneous raw materials and articles | | | | i | 
maiuly uwumanufactured ........... 10,447 9,470 | 12,364 12,515 | 12,052 12,088 | + 1,641 256 301; 280 | 51 | 40' 45 
i dae a Rada Aleta dt al ices en tapi licencia eabsieestintsieaencnenl cerriaeel I cinch aati teats tee 
Foran, Cipasi €lisi. . woes. .% 247,057 | 240,694 | 338,223 226,956 | 235,753 | 262,631 | 278,630) + 30,673 168} 202; 207} 63 | 59 | 6] 
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| } 
WANUFACTURED— | i | | 
4 Coke and manufactured fuel........... 8 val bes oe = 8 a ° oan Seb e< “as 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, ete........... 7,341 2,980 | 2,393 1,019 | — 6,331 208 225 198 20 | 15 K 
C. tron and steel and manufactures thereof 14,816 47,045 58,976 32,9331 + 18,117 155 173 193 208 | 234 il7 
D. Nou-ferrous metals and manufactures 1 
thereof ..... Pema wiate Means eit 3 40,817 60,934 83,982 67,441 | + 26,624 46 145 140; 130 183 151 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implemeuts and in- 
I aie i lee atin 6 ante 4% 7,062 9,245 14,003 10,400 | + 3,338 224 251 264 64 87 61 
F. Electrieal goods and appuratus........ 3,107 2,743 8,183 23,666 | + 20,559 220 255 234 42 108 340 
Gs Maisery UU FE. 6. All. VOESG . ca 21,839 34,775 42,759 41,829 | + 19,991 210 219 192 79 | 92 103 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber. ..... 6,287 2,357 6,483 8.475) + 2,188 201 292 300 19 % 
I Cotton varns and manufactures. ....... 3,135 1,293 2,406 2,485 | — 651 382 257 395 ll 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns and manu- 
factures ...ce0.nis idan saute wal 5,838 197 319 747) — 3,091 240 197 236 2 
K. Silk and artificial silk yarns and manu- 
Gnburds: 5 isidos. Ri RED «348 4,946 185 2,440 | — 2,506 241 400; 253 2 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials 4,606 5,667 10,260 | + 5,654 205 204; 241 61 
De. AMGUNE. oo S oo cea pete ete ete ake cee 8,028 620 5,560 | — 2,468 | 186 216 238 4 
l, Footpeabis£. . cchiweekeh..sbRagies. ose 2,794 457 97; — 2,697 163 212 246 10 
O. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours .... 13,613 21,879 | 25,073 | + 11,461 193 215 190 86 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured. ... 44,070 101,005 220,853 | + 176,783 218 245 228 108 
. Leather and inamufactures thereof...... 6,440 4,153 4,438 | — 2,002 148 156 163 50 
Paper, cardboard, etc....... 2.4. .+0+++ 14 842 4,589 6,364) — 8478} 203) 236 252 15 
SV (including locomotives, ships 
and aircraft)... /.....e000 bkLaens 4)533 3,321 6,216 | + 1,684 185 260 252 46 
|. Rubber masufactures ..... siamese 783 463 470 | ~ 314} 230 375 26 
U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly 
Manulactured ..... 2.0... .008 ba edhe 20,872 1,744 7,346 | — 13,526 211 232 19 
Torat, Crass HI............ 233,778 | 239.346 | 311,652 478,105 | + 244,327| 198 214} 72 
ee tet ae a i —_— — 
ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD— 3,318 5,101 2,366 822 2,949 | 2,257 | 2,737 | — 582 109 | i70 | 193 126 
¢ i —_—_— — i (eee: eee BeemomneeE 
POST 4,339 4,003 | 3,800 7,103 | 10,697 | 13,150 | 27,584 + 23,244 * * | 90 105 
TOTAL, ALL CLASSES...... 919,508 | 885,512 1,152,121 |1,146,108 | 996,317 (1,232,610 |1,306,197 + 386,688 163 184 191 | = =—70) 7? 





§ Including munitions. See Note at head of table. 


TaBLe I1.—Regional Distribution (£ million) 
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* These figures would have no significance. 


TaBLe IlIl.—Index Numbers of Average Price and 
Volume of Exports and Imports 





Total Imports British Exports 
os sshae~ecinanesionrtnntninengsntnascoag iuasttinttammniansnamenediaee 1 ~ ~ — pos ae Entiat — 
Declared Average | Declared | Average 1 
Value Price Vohune Value Price Volume 








ct sutton 


é million | 1913100 | 1913=100 | ¢ on 1913= 100 | 1913=—100 
1 3 < 50 eee re 


1939. ...... 1,626 240 88 799 277 55 
1930....... 1,933 285 88 1,334 358 71 
1923 ;...4.. 1,085 190 14 703 269 50 
1922..... oe 1,003 152 86 720 199 69 
1923 (@).... 1,096 149 96 767 190 77 
1924. .....- 1,277 155 107 801 189 81 
£ million | 1938=100 | 1938=100 |} { million | 1938100 | 1938=100 
1938....... 920 100 100 471 100 100 
1939 (6).... 886 101 97 440 99 94 
1940 (b).... 1,152 139 94 4il 120 73 
1941 (b).... 1,146 160 82 365 138 56 
1942,....... 996 163 70 271 157 37 
1943....... 1,233 184 77 233 171 29 
1944. ...... 1,306 191 79 258 178 31 


(a) From Apri) 1, 1923, figures include exports to Eire. (b) Including munitions. 
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Table II reveals the origin of Britain’s wartime imports. Since 
they are in terms of declared values (current prices they do not 
indicate changes in yolume., The ,most. interesting fact..is the 
enormous increase ih imports from North Amefica, both» from 
the United States and-Canada“Between 1938 and 1944, total 
imports—excluding munitions imported by Government 
Departments—rose from {£920 million to £1,306 million, an 
increase of £386 million. But the intake of goods from the North 
American continent rose from {£199 million to £745 million— 
that is, by £546 million. That continent, in fact, supplied more 
than half of Britain’s total imports.’ Imports’ from the Unit2d 
States rose from £118 million to £533 million, and those from 
Canada from £79 million to £208 million. Africa and South 
America also became increasingly important as sources of supply. 
By contrast, the loss of imports from enemy and enemy-occupied 
territories amounted to £250 million. The analysis of sources of 
imports is the measure of the failure of Germany and Japan 
seriously to impair Britain’s sources of supply, or, in other words, 
it reveals the increase in production of which the countries not 
overrun by the enemy were capable. 


* 


Not the least interesting part of the statistics is the price of 
imports shown by the indices of average values in Tables I and 
IIL. The average price of imports, as is revealed in Table ITI, 
rose faster than that of exports. In terms of 1938 prices, the 
average price of exports in 1944 showed an increase of 78 per 
cent, and that of imports one of 91 per cent. This is partly due 
to the fall in sterling in 1939, but it should also be remembered 
that exports are priced on an f.o.b. basis and imports on a c.i.f. 
basis. Part of the relatively bigger rise in import prices must be 
ascribed to the high cost of transport and insurance ; transport 
costs have risen far more rapidly than the average price of 
exports. Comparative figures for 1914-18 are not available ; in 
1919, however, the relation between average import and export 
prices was the reverse of that of 1944. In terms of 1913 prices, 
the average price of imports in 1919 showed'a rise of 140 per 
cent, and that of exports one of 177 per cent. 

A more detailed survey of average impor: prices reveals wide 
disparities between the various commodities. The smallest rise 
was in food, which, on the average, cost 65 per cent more in 
1944 than in 1938. Raw material prices rose by 107 per cent, 
and those of goods classified as semi-finished or finished by no 
less than 114 per cent. Some of the most important materials 
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TasLe 1V.—Quantities and Values of Certain Imports, 5 
Category and Country of Origin, in the |” 
years 1938, 1943 and 1944 
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Quantities | Value 
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Year ended Year ended 
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1938 | 1943 | 1944 











: | £000; | 
Meat (000%cwty ........ 7 90,680 | 167,002 | 165 )> 
United States......... y 8,588 3,361 55,618 | 49.4) 
Argentina ............ 9,509 | 11,552 | 21,262] 36,861 4s 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
a 42,318 1,301 5,169 | 37,65) = 2,989) ge 
United States. ........ es 2 31} 4,568 | 3). “n 
SEE nareeangs eneees> os 234] 2,493 2,203 | 389 | 4a 
Tobaceo (000 Ib8.).4..4+. $46,146 | 354,348 | 228,196 | 23,285 | 42,218 | 31 
United States... 2.0... we | 292,181 | 178,326 | 17,774} 36,502 | 25'tiy 
Southern Rhodesia ...,. os 20,157 | 12,561 1,168 2,396 | bay 
Tron Ore and Sorap,..... 11,152 
United States......... 3g | | ” 
Algeria ..... 0.66. 0.006 1,786 1,376 2,68 
Wood and Timber ....... 42.852 | $2,629 | 35,50 
S iGh cabbids boss , 500 
eRe aePTy 5,731 | 674 | = 
United States......... 3,673} 7,438 | gan 
Iron and Stecl and Manu- 
factures thereof (000 
Pres cea 1,764} 14,816 | 45,976 \ 329% 
Wd sedivs 175 765 2.089 | Lan 
Pecan. « delenartias 1l3 1,201 5,260 | 4,033 
Seeks aoe 1475 | 2,41 | 51,493 | 271257 
baaikioabaseee 13 | 1,987 12 | 2 
149} 21,839 | 42,759) 414m 
13} 1408} 2,009 | 210 
130} 9,710} 39,608 | 38,34) 
13,613 27,879 95,003 
, 6,185 
2,833 | 16,339 | 13,00) 
164} 5,178 3,951 | 4615 
5,397 | 40,803 | 149,575 | 22757 
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had to be imported at very high cost. The price of silk rose mor 
than sixfold ; that of rubber and non-ferrous metal ores ani 
scrap nearly trebled. Average prices in the oils, fats and resins 
category (consisting mainly of petroleum products) more tha 
doubled. Average import prices of iron and steel rose by 93 pe 
cent between 1938 and 1944, while those of exports advanced 
by only 46 per cent, Similarly, imported machinery cost 92 pe 
cent more, on the average, than in 1938, against a rise of 69 pe 
cent in average export prices. While it would be hazardous to 


draw rash conclusions from these isons, they suggest thi, 
in the case of manufactures costs in Britain have not shown: 
onate rise. 


was a reflection of Britain’s position as a world market fo 
primary ucts. More than half of the total value of re-export 

of raw wool and waste, undressed hides and skins, not- 
ferrous metals and rubber. The loss of this lucrative trade is on 
of the sacrifices imposed upon this country by the war. 
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TaBLe 1.—Declared Values, Average 


Military, Naval and Air Forces brought to this country on Government 

Stores for tr been exe huded trom the import figures. From 1942 imports by Govern- 

js hav tments of “ munitions ” (4.¢., aircraft and other vehicles (except tyres and tubes 

t ere ic jes) and arms, ammunition and military and uaval stores) are excluded from 

road “er Prior to 1942, stich imports were inchided in the Account, Equipment and 

js Accot rted direct by Dominion, Colonial and Allied Fofces and anxiliary bodies based 

“ Cited Kingdom are excluded fram the figures for ail years: imports by a United 

~ overnment Departnvent, which were transferred subsequently: to such Forces 
nga F 
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Prices, and Volume of British Imports 


within this country, are, however, included in the figures. Goods imported under Lend-Lease 
or Mutual Aid arrangements are included throughout under the appropriate headings. 
Parcels despatched direct from North America to United States and Cosiien Forces in 
this country are*excluded from the import figures ; ail other parcels arriving in this country, 
whether gift parcels or mot, afe included in the figures, those containing goods liable to 
import duty being recorded urider the appropriate heading in the Account and not under 
Parcel Post. Goods seized 48° prize, when entered to Customs, are recorded as imports ; 
if the "y are reles ased and exported, , they are then recorded im the ‘Re-export Account. 





Increase +) Tota. Imports Rétanno Imports 














































































Year Envep 3ist Decemere or CENT gS 
£'000s Decrease {--) Index Nos. of | Index Nos. of 
Crass aNp GROUP in 1944 Average Values { Volume 
sce espeamrtieds bccn ctteesatal tata 3 ! as 
| aT re - Ler EE NI Boe ee { “comp: ared | oa 
| 1938 | 19399 19405 le4is | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | with 1938 nals abi 1942 | 1945 | ase 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
ee ti 5 ee ei e Meee il bow hv) de TS eee tell we A 
DRINK AND TOBACCO — _ : l 11938100) ——11s88= 1005) 
F008, | and four... cosseeesees | T4418 55,446 | 951681 | 89,629} 53,610 66,010 | 65,687} — 8,751 a 153{ 175; 194| 48 52) 46 
; Feeding-stirfls for amine tad ould ns. « | 4,419 | 8936 | 8.371 | 2,468 | 843 206| 1,498) — 9,921; 139) 143] 198 | 5 | 1| 7 
- us, living, for food.........++-.. | 9,220 10,993 10,893 7,065 | 13,070 | 11,368 | 11,594! + 2373) 192 247 249 | 14 50 51 
C. Avim i 
PD. Meat... - cece eee e eee e eee ee den benes | 90,680! 93,297) 971205) 118'757 | 148,814 | 167,002) 168171 | + 77,491) 139 147 153} 119| 126) 123 
E. Dairy product... 2.0. eerste eer ees 80,014 | 15,848 | 62.364) 66,342} 84,373; 85,394) 91240) + 11:26; 135 145; 148; 19! 174 78 
FE Fresh fruit. and vegetables ....,...... i 658 | 34,992 ai, 238 | 4.389 5,416 2,282 | 8,187 | — 29,471) 248 | 240 207 | 6 3 il 
(Beverages and cocoa preparations. ..... 512) 40,541 | 45,700} 45.443} 37/559} siizs | 62. 122| + (5,209). 127 138 {| 147 | 71; 89 83 
st Ottoor: food . .« 1Gkiss > «5 de Keg ETA gies 56.510 | | 64,716 | 65,963 | 71,908} 70,972) 87,712} 89,322) + 32,412; 154] 175 | 183 83) 90 87 
a TebaGOO « snncaanne-* SPRASAAY* Re pha 23,285 | 13,598 | 8,827} 17,995 20,608 | 42217 | 31,721 + 8.437} 128 | 195 | 227 11} 94 62 
Torat, CLASS Lo. ..pceeee eee. 430,117 | 398,368 | 420,240 | 421,976 | 435,266 | 815,315 | 519,142) + 89.025! 147 | 157 | esl as | ae 
| | | 
_paW MATERIALS AND ‘ARTICLES | | | 
BUMS SNMANITRETORED+- 15 i8 35 5 | 3 4 nie | | * . . 
4 Coah. i. . bes enn) epee tee s> hee — * 
her uvon- anetalliferons mining and ton 
- pond products and the like........ 4,744 5,112 7,205 6.714 7,104 10,016 9,750 | + 5,005 | 214 227 231 69 97 93 
C. fron ore and Scrap... . wo... scccrend 11,152 9,700 16,566 14,167 7; ‘719 7,902 9,199 | — 1,953 | 264 278 | 280 | 26 25 30 
D. Nonferrous metaliiferous ores and scTap 16,336 17,850 | 24,770 | 22,489! 241391 | 25,909 20,745 ce 4,409 191 199 | 230 | 80 &2 57 
E. Wood and timber. ..... 00... eeseeeeee 42852) $7,129) 37,874 | 24.833 | 20438 | 32,620} 35,500| — 7.352! 225) 266) 277} a 29 30 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste. ......... _ 29,580 34,180 } 50,266 35,818 52,653 | 53,759 41,905 | + 12,325) 180 222 | 210 | 103 85 70 
G. Wool, raw aud waste, and woatine rags 42.618 | 40.427; 67.256} 21.917 | 27.438 | 18,999 35,710} — 6,908 139 | 147, 147! 366 43 81 
ik, raw and waste, and artificial 31 ' 
A ie SORE nS Pa COE CE Cade «ees 2,062 525 4.456 Lae | 654 | 1,034 | 1,885 | — 177 321 433 | 748 10 | 12 12 
|. Other textile materials... x Shhh <3 11,775 iz 778 19,906 9,255 41,142; 12,753 11,819} + 44 193} 209 192 52 | 51 | 55 
_ Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins | ' 
J and ‘dies chen oe aPateaetere st rr 50,596 an 44,895 | $9,634 39,798 | ee $5659 + et « a re | 80 | &6 | 81 
K Hides and skins, undressed... ......... 233 8,465 15,122 | 8,568 12,540 | 16,540 11,715 | — 6,5 8 62 96 | 68 | 86 
L Papermaking materials ....,.... i Is, O43 15, 668 13,125 | BS 846 | | 10,677 13436 8,908 | ~- ir 135 4 232 | 246}. 29) 25 | 
VM. Rubber Ry Pei ct A al eae 4 25,802 | 49 | 082 , 25,749 | + ! 7 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles | 
mainly uumanufactured .,......... 10,447 9,470 12,364 12,127 12,515 12,052 12,088 | ey Ma, 1,641 256 1 | i 
Yotrar, Crass f1............ 247, 057 { 240, 694 338,225 226,956 | { 235, 753 | 262,631 278, 630 | + fp 30,673 673} 168} 202 | 
,-ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY } | 
MAMUFAGTURED— a : | 3 
4 Coke and manufactured fuel. .......... $s “— pe fee - 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives. ete........... 5,195 1,675 1,584 2,980 | 2,393 1, 019 | — 6,531 
C. [ron and steel and manufactures thereof 18,619 48,192 69,096 47,045 58,976 32,933 | + 18, 117 
Dor Se: a 58 59.479 57,694 60,934 83,982 67,441 | + 26,624 
OME. otoret Gee eae acs foo 696 9 7, , ; 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implemeuts and in- | 
INS a tetes. i taste» nattih’s 6s 5,757 4,041 5,332 | 9,245 14,003 10,400 | + 3,338 
F. Electrieal goods and apparatus........ 2,808 4,199 2,681; 2,743 8,183 23,666 | + 20,559 
G. Madero OU. GS. AB PDE ING Cal 24,552 41,208 51,238 | 34,775 42,759 41,829; + 19,991 
H. Manutactures of wood and timber. ..... 5,033 3,936 2,543 2,357 6,483 8.475) + 2, 188 
1. Cotten varus and manufactures. ....... 2326S 2,896 1,655 1,293 2,406 2,485 | — 651 
J. Woolien and worsted yarns and manu- 
I cai cuit Soe in kes tes « alte ciel 3,436 1,931 86 — 43,091 
K. * and artificial silk yarns and manu- in a 1” 2, 506 
GG: 5 ide. RTO) BOT « ba 4, = 
Menmectures of other textile materials Hid Mee $30 + Ses 
. Herbig sikzssic.- lagsces-n0 2,756 | 1,508 960 — 2697 
0. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours . 15,969 | 17,586 | 16,007 + 11461 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured. . 45,702 72,045 93,428 + 176, 783 
Q. Leather and inamufactures thereof...... 7,732 8,773 3,624 — 2,002 
| ‘ eorioane C6, nee ie, ai 15,666 | 16,294 5,026 — 8,478 
: ine locomot 
ta aircraft), mtd Sab aiwoa bebe sien 1,949 44,160 | 106,242 + 1,684 
Rubber inanufactures ...........-+++ 1,146 1, 1,335 - 314 
pee auaeee cee 19,698 40,072 64,849 13,526 
MIME 2... SU TE tdci * , - 
Toran, Crass WI............ 233,778 | 239 346 | 387,493 | 488,252 | 311,652 | 441,257 | 478, 8,105 | + 244,327 
—AMIMALS, ROT FOR FOOD— 3,318 c 5101 | 2,366 822 | 2,949 | 2,257 | 2737 2,737 | _ 582 
POST 4,339 4,003 7,103 10,697 13,150 | 27,584 + 23,244 * s 90 
TOTAL, ALL CLASSES...... 919,509 | 885,512 4 aa 1,146,108 996,317 11,232,610 | 1,306, 197 | _+ | 386,688 163 184 191 70 





§ Including munitions. See Note at head of table. 


TaBLe I1,—Regional Distribution (£ million) 

































* These hgures would have no significance. 


TaBLe II11.—Index Numbers of Average Price and 
Volume of Exports and Imports 
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Business Notes 


Post-Election Markets 


The unusual nature of post-clection conditions on the Stock 
Exchange is indicated by the marked fluctuations in the Financial 
News index of ordinary shares. There is no need to elaborate 
the reasons for the extremely abrupt break in the index (July 1, 
1935 = 100) from 118.4 at the close of business on July 25th to 
105.9 on August 2nd. Though this fall is the biggest ever 
recorded in so short a time, it could hardly be regarded as an 
excessive discounting of the potentialities, from the City angle, 
of so unforeseen a change in the balance of political power— 
particularly against the yield background analysed in a Note on 
page 203. Moreover, it merely sliced off the topmost segment 
of the four-year rise in equity share values, restoring them 
broadly to the levels ruling in the spring of last year. 

The downward move was accomplished almost in one un- 
interrupted sweep, with the exception of an upturn of a half 
point on July 28th. Abruptness has again been the outstanding 
characteristic of the recovery seen this week. On successive 
business days—Friday, Tuesday and Wednesday—the index rose 
0.2, 1.9 and 2.2 poinis. Rather strange rumours have been asso- 
ciated with this striking recovery, based in the main on the thesis 
that the Government is going to slice another 4 per cent or so 
off the long-term gilt-edged rate. The rise in Consols 2} per 
cent to £86, the highest touched since 1936, was the flag-bearer 
of this movement. a 

But the fact is that these gyrations in the normally staid index 
are technical in origin, and it is no mere chance that they are 
more characteristic of New York than London. They show what 
happens when the jobbing system fails to operate efficiently, not- 
withstanding a large volume of two-way business. The public has 
been backing its fancy both on ihe buying and the selling tack, 
but jobbers, with every appearance of reason in the circumstances, 
are determined to keep their books level, at east until the King’s 
Speech—and the Debate upon it—gives some indications of how 
the Government is likely to interpret its mandate. When shares 
like Woolworths—in which thousands normally change hands on 
dealing margins of a few pence—drop five shillings, recover half- 
a-crown, drop another seven-and-six, recover five shillings, it 1s 
clear that the market is not succeeding in its job of transmuting 
secondary buying and selling waves into a smooth curve of day- 
to-day changes. 

The lack of basic data which is to some extent atrophying the 
marke: machinery also means that there is no background of 
“shop” business to correct undue swings. It is rather noticeable 
that while the fall in shares of industries under notice of 
nationalisation was not specially heavy, they failed to participate 
fully in the recovery. The leading “ heavies” recovered only about 
a quarter of their earlier losses. Investors are therefore disposed, 
for the moment, to discount compensation uncertainties more 
heavily than such vaguer possibilities as dividend limitation. 


x * * 


“ Harmonising ’’ the Banks 


There has been continued speculation this week about what 
the new Government may have in store for the banks. It has, 
perforce, been uninformed speculation, for the only clue to the 
Government’s intentions is the pre-election declaration that the 
joint stock banks must be “harmonised” with the needs of 
industry. Just what that means is still anybody’s guess, and the 
guesses so far have ranged from the most radical changes of 
structure to innocuous measures to achieve greater publicity for 
banking statistics and policies. — 

Among the more radical suggestions is the notion that the com- 
mercial banks might be disciplined on Australian lines and, in 
particular, might be obliged to maintain with the central bank 
whatever volume of “ special” deposits the authorities thought fit. 
It is hard to see, however, how innovations of this kind could 
be justified by the needs of industry. The special deposit system 
might, indeed, be a logical counterpart of the theory that the 
central bank should itself actively engage in commercial banking ; 
but nobody seriously supposes that that theory, long a distinguish- 
ing feature of Labour economics in Australia, has taken root in 


this country. Without it, the special deposit system becomes Merely 
a needlessly clumsy instrument for controlling bank profits, ~ 

If the Government looks simply to industrial needs, what 2, 
the most radical steps it could take without doing violence 
sound principles? Conceivably, it might seek to round off th 
structure of cheap money by forcing down still further the rat, 
charged on bank advances, which would require a frontal assay}; 
on deposit rates—especially allowances on current accounts, Ip 
view of the prospective increase in the banks’ salary bills, it js 
perhaps questionable whether any large abatement of loan charge; 
could be achieved by such means. And, if the banks are to cop. 
tinue to function on commercial lines, actual control of advange: 
rates would hardly be practicable. Compulsory publication of such 
loan charges as are readily definable might, however, whet th: 
edge of competition—until the inevitable standardisation 
charges occurred. But, in a business such as banking, any attemp 
to provoke competitive rate-cutting would be fraught with 
especially in the next few years of continuing physical shortages, 


x * x 


Control of Bank Advances ? 


Measures to impose a positive control over the direction of 
bank advances would be even more dangerous. To the uninformed 
reformer, this is perhaps the most attractive of all possible 
interferences with the banking machine. But it overlooks th 
fact that, with total advances down to one-sixth of their deposits, 
the banks are now unusually ready not only to lend to all cred!- 
worthy borrowers, but to take a liberal view of what constitute 
credit-worthiness. Moreover, the new finance corporations ar 
available to provide types of finance—also on commercial prin- 
ciples—which are not appropriate to the banking system. If a 
enterprise cannot satisfy the tests of either the banks or the cor- 
porations, and yet is held to merit finance on social athe 
than economic grounds, it is not a proper subject for privat 
finance at all. The lender (or, alternatively, the guarantor) in such 
a case must be the state itself. The more completely finance 
becomes the servant of economic policy as a whole, the mor 
important it is that social financing should be sharply distin- 
guished from commercial financing, and that every normal project 
should be independently vetted on its economic merits. 

The only reasonable scope for directional control of bank 
advances would be a purely negative control—to ensure that 
credit-worthy borrowers of low social priority did not get 
too much finance. But if physical controls are adequate, that kind 
of intervention is surely superfluous. The most that could be 
required would be general priority directives to the banks on 
the lines of the recent Treasury instructions to the Capital Issues 
Committee. In this connection, in short, all that could reasonably 
be required is a continuance of the wartime system. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Government does 1! 
recognise these principles, But it may need to convince its less 
informed supporters that control over the banks can never be! 
magic formula for turning struggling businesses into prosperous 
ones. Now, more than ever before, it is only “sound” busines 
that the nation can afford. If in some cases social objectives tak 
precedence over strictly economic ones, the need for economic 
productiveness in all others becomes all the greater. In dete! 
mining, within the limits set by the general priorities, wh! 
projects are sound and what ere not, the commercial machine ha 
a valuable part to play. 


* * * 


India’s Sterling Balances 


The campaign to accelerate some unfreezing of India’ 
sterling balances continues. The President of the Federation o 
Indian Chambers of Commerce has this week reiterated th 
demand for a dollar credit to make this possible. And Mr A. D. 
Schroff, of the Tata company and member of the Indian indus } 
trial mission which recently visited this country and then pt | 
ceeded to the United States, is reported from New York % | 
having described the free dollar allocation of $20 millions pt 
annum as amounting to “little or nothing.” Early last yeat th 
Finance Member revealed that it had been agreed that part | 
India’s dollar surplus would in future be credited to ? 
dollar account at the Bank of England for India’s capital expend | 
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ture after the war 5 but this seems to be the first occasion upon 
which an actual figure has been named. Certainly, the amount 
js small ; but the allocation was no doubt mainly designed as 
in earnest of good intentions. And it is useless to expect any 
substantial revisions except as part of a general solution of the 
problem of sterling balances as a whole. 
India’s ba!ances now stand at the huge figure of around £1,080 
erely millions, or roughly one quarter of Britain’s total overseas lia- 
nilities. Moreover, with the concentration of effort upon the 
a apanese war, their growth has been accelerating. Over the past 
. welve months they have increased by some £325 millions, com- 
the pared with an increase of £270 millions in 1943-44, when, how- 
oat et, the accumulation was still being relieved by debt repatri- 
$ h tion, But, as an article in The Economist showed last week, the 
iti problem of unfreezing existing balances or of releasing future 
Os , dollar income cannot be solved piecemeal. The most that can be 
= jone at present is to extend dollar quotas for strictly essential 
vance eeds, just as has been done overtly under the Egyptian and 
such caqi financial agreements, and to try to hold the balance fairly 
t the petween the various claimants. The nature of the eventual solu- 
n of ion, as last week’s article demonstrated, must turn very largely 
rempt pon the wider financial discussions with the United States. 
nger rom that point of view, however, it is perhaps no bad thing 
tages, at particular aspects of the problem should also be ventilated 
é unofficial talks in America. The New York business men whom 
{r Schroff addressed are reported to have passed a resolution, 
o be sent to the US Government, suggesting that, even if the 
problem of existing sterling balances must remain in abeyance, 
uture dollar income should accrue outside the dollar pool. The 
on of J§ Government is, of course, powerless to grant this request ; 
_ put demands of this kind from American industrialists will cer- 
, = ainly underline the realities ot Britain’s problem. 
sary x * x 
redt- 
me Vield Margins 
prin- The figures of the Actuaries’ Investment Index (Dec. 31, 1928 
If an 100), from which a selection is given on page 212, show a fall 
> cor or the index of industrial equities of 2.7 points, or 3.15 per cent, 
rather 0 83.2 for the five weeks to Tuesday, July 31st. The fall in the 
rivate ndex of The Financial News for the same period was 2.90 per 
. Such ent. The former index shows neither the recent peak nor the 
nance atest trough—these are discussed in an earlier Note on page 202 
mort but despite that it reveals some very large movements on the 
listin- ive weeks in individual price indices and yields. The comparison 
Opec brings out very clearly the early flight from coal and home rail- 
ays. The yields on these rose by 0.64 points to 7.05 per cent 
bank d 0.69 points to 7 per cent respectively. At July 31st the next 
that atgest rise Was 0.37 points, to 6.07 per cent, for iron and steel 
t get ares. The only other shares to show yield rises above the average 
t kind ere electric supply and bank shares. An interesting point is that, 
Id be t that date, shares such as cotton textiles, electrical manufac- 
ks on iMuring and stores and catering, which had experienced a great 
Issues provement in yield basis during the previous 14 months, 
ably uffered only a moderate setback. The adjustment was on the most 
rudely political basis, and may prove to have been a poor fore- 
S$ nol ast of events. 
s . It is idle, almost on the eve of the King’s Speech, to attempt 
sate 0 forecast in detail the first instalment of Labour policy, although 
ines MMEC.°° 8° accurately might yield a substantial reward to the 
5 take Peculator. It is, perhaps, more profitable to explore the suggestion 
‘omic HEE. ON Section of the market that the margin between the yield 
deter. MER 0N8-dated gilt-edge stock and that on equities has long been 
what 00 narrow, and was due to be widened in any case. 
1¢ has - 
Taking the yield figures of The Actuaries’ Index for the last 
ate in each of the 20 half-years to June, 1938, the margin 
anged from about 0.50 to 2.75. The arithmetic mean of yields 
ndia' a 3.666 per cent for old Consols and 4.996 per cent for in- 
ad ustrial equities. That is to say, the latter was some 36.7 per 
Pe ent above the former. The monthly figures for the year to June, 
A.D. 945, Of the same index give 3.076 per cent and 4.150 per cent 
du Mecovely, the latter being 35.8 per cent above the former. 
pt |Mihar she inly no support in these figures for the contention 
wrk 25 =. t the margin has been too high—the absolute margin fell by 
s pet Moh Cent—but, equally, there is no evidence of any great 
ar the | icy in the margin during the decade 1929-38. Admittedly 
art f has § a period which covered the adoption of cheap money, and 
to 8 “* Was, apparently, responsible for a great distortion of yield 


bins. But even towards the end of the period the yield margin 
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was doubled within a twelvemonth by the sudden conviction that 
war was imminent. The following table summarises the position: 









Period | Consols 


Column .,., 
1928-38 .... 


| Preference | Ordinary Margins 





_ It may not be unprofitable to ask whether there is any real 
justification for the improvement in preference shares relatively 
to the other classes of security. Presumably it reflects a struggle 
to maintain income under a policy of “cheap money ” without 
entering the field of equities. 


x x x 


Shipping in the United States 


The Harvard School of Business Administration has pre- 
pared a report on shipping for the United States Navy Depart- 
ment and the Maritime Commission. Among the multitude of 
facts and estimates contained in the report, those relating to the 
world’s shipping tonnage and the post-war United States mer- 
chant navy are of special significance. 

By the end of 1945, it is estimated, the United States will 
control no less than 62 per cent of the world’s merchant ships 
of 2,000 gross tons and over, against 16 per cent in 1938. The 
American merchant navy will not only be large but it will consist 
mainly of new vessels. The world’s total tonnage will exceed the 
pre-war tonnage by 20 per cent ; if the 2,500 Liberty ships—these 
are slow and expensive to operate—are excluded, the world’s 
tonnage would be 24 per cent below the pre-war tonnage. Unless 
international trade sinks to an unexpectedly low level, a sub- 
stantial tonnage of Liberty ships are therefore likely to remain 
in commission for some years. 

The size and distribution of the post-war United States sea- 
going merchant navy (vessels of 2,coo gross tons and over), as 
envisaged in the report, is revealed in the accompanying table. 
The lower and upper limits of the total tonnage are 6,155,000 
gross and 9,185,000 gross, respectively ; this compares with one 
of 8,432,000 gross tons, recorded in Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 


What is the best 
chocolate being made 
today? 


Tt a tough job to make 

good chocolate now. 
There is little milk. Sugar 
is short.. Cocoa beans are 
of mixed quality. Skilled 
craftsmen are mostly on 
other work. 


the remarkably good 
Rowntree’s Blended 
Chocolate. It is not as 
good as the finest pre-war 
milk chocolate; it contains 
the same amount of milk, 
but it is not full-cream 
milk. We are satisfied that 
no better chocolate can be 
made in this country to- 
day ; and what is more 
important, those of you 
who have eaten it are 
satisfied too. 

No mean achievement, 
this! We claim a spot of 
credit for a painstaking 
piece of work. 


ROWNTREES 


For the present—but we hope not 
for long—there are large parts of 
the country where Rowntree’s 
Chocolate cannot be sold. 


| gd. (2 points) 


All the same, by refus- 
ing to be discouraged, we 
have been able to make 
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in June, 1939. It is not clear from the report whether the authors 
have adopted the definitions used by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping ; 
they express the view, however, that the maximum cannot 
be exceeded to any great extent without endangering relations 
with other countries, and that, in any case, the maximum will 
not be maintained unless the Government and private enterprise 
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“ assume their responsibilities.” They also recommend the creation 
of a strategic reserve, and the sterilisation of any surplus ships to 
prevent them from competing with the commercial] fleets in 
peacetime. Finally, they favour a nucleus of privately-owned ship- 
building capacity, capable of rapid expansion in time of need. 

For some time shipping has been among the more important 
of the many post-war topics that are being widely and frankly 
discussed across the Atlantic ; the time is now at hand for lifting 
the discussion on to the international plane. 


* * * 








America’s Silver Policy 


The world market for silver after the war, it now seems, will 
be dominated by American politics no less than it was before the 
war. During the 1931 slump in commodity prices, silver dropped 
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to levels which threatened to make it a “ base” metal. Americy, 
politics alone saved it from this fate. Under pressure from 
US silver bloc, the US Treasury in 1934 became committed jy , 
policy of buying silver until such time as its monetary siog, 
equalled in value one third of its gold stocks or, alternative), 
until the silver price had been raised to $1.29 per fine ounce 
But years of silver purchases still found these curious objectiys 
as far from realisation as when they began, for gold stocks hy 
been rising fast, too. The American silver purchase game, ; 
seemed, might go on for ever. 

Then, in 1942, silver became a war metal. To meet war Need; 
the programme of buying up silver to lock away was drastical; 
modified. The buying price for foreign silver was raised froy 
35c. to 45c. per ounce. Statutory authority was secured for 1}. 
release of Treasury silver to industry—at a price of 71C. per ounce. 
which also became the price for newly-mined domestic sily 
Treasury silver was also “‘lend-leased” for non-consumption ys« 
in war plants. After November, 1942, when overseas needs fo; 
silver for war purposes became pressing, US purchases of foreig, 
silver ceased and Treasury absorption of new domestic silver w;; 
drastically curtailed. Finally, under special lend-lease agreemeny, 
US Treasury silver was made available to the UK, India, Australi: 
and others of the United Nations. War realism, it seemed, haj 
swept away the anachronisms of the pre-war policy. In 1942, M, 
Morgenthau himself declared that “Congress should wipe 3j 
silver legislation from the statute book.” 


* 


But Mr Morgenthau has a short memory. In a long report o 
monetary aspects of the war, made on the occasion of his recent 
retirement as Secretary of the Treasury, he now declares: 

It has been my policy at the Treasury to encourage the monetary 
use of silver, to broaden the monetary base by inclusion of a large 
proportion of silver in the monetary stock of the United States, anj 
to raise the price of silver to a reasonable level and to stabilise jt. 

He then recounts the recent developments with an air that su: 
gests that nothing less than the exigencies of total war could 
have involved interference with so sacred a trust. Moreover, he lays 
stress on the distinctive feature of the lend-lease agreements: thz 
the silver supplied must be returned on an ounce-foer-ounce basis 
The post-war demand for silver by the lend-lease beneficiaric; 
he points out, will be a “ stabilising” influence in the post-wi 
silver market. 

It will indeed—just as the pre-war US programme was. US 
lend-lease deliveries have totalled 335 million ounces—equal © 
about 15 months’ world production at the inflated pre-war level 
The sterling price in the three years before the war pivoted around 
19d. to 20d. per ounce (standard); it is now, in an insulated market, 
254d. (fine), compared with a US domestic price—always far above 
the US foreign buying price—equiva'ent to 42d. But the price in 
the most important free market, Bombay, is equivalent to no ks 
than 66d., reflecting wartime hoarding and inflation in the Eas 
Soon, it seems, one set of artificialities is to be replaced by another 
—the artificialities of America’s bimetallic appetite. 


* * * 


The “ Bonus’ Bogey 


Whether or not there is a rational motive behind the Treasury’ 
determined opposition to the issue of “Bonus” shares may o¥ 
day emerge. The only likely explanation is that this prohibition 
might play some undefined réle in connection with the applicatia 
of EPT refunds. Meanwhile, the hollowness of the formal pi 
hibition is again illustrated this week by the curious devit 
adopted by Bentley Engineering. This company builds hosit 
machines, and has recently entered into arrangements for t 
acquisition of a number of smaller concerns, with a view 
creating an integrated organisation which can handle bot 
domestic demand and the important foreign market. Followin 
a natural plan, the consideration for the new subsidiary companis 
is to be satisfied by the issue of various classes of Bentlt! 

The scheme, which has been sanctioned by the Capital Issue 
Committee, provides for the increase and modification of Bentley’ i 
three classes of shares. The concern’s issued capital is to be 
creased from £147,600 to £423,750. The new capital will cons | 
of £87,500 6 Pw Cent. First Cum. Pref,, £288,750. Participaut | 
Preferred Ordinary and £47,500 £1 Ordinary. The Participau™s | 
Preferred ate first entitled to a cumulative dividend of 53 per cet | 
and after a similar non-cumulative dividend on the Ordinary both | 
classes rank pari passu for a further 11 per cent, while the Ordim | 
in accordance with the usua! practice, are entitled to any dist | 
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putable balance of profits. Tne odd feature is that in calculating 
voting rights and entitlement for dividend, the Ordinary are to 
rank—as an interim measure—as if each share had been increased 
to five shares by the capitalisation of £190,000 of the reserves. 

Such a capitalisation of reserves is often convenient in such 
cases for accounting reasons, but the CIC has firmly put its foot 
down. The company, however, states its intention (on the lines 
of the Patons and Baldwins precedent) to effect the capitalisa- 
yon when the ban is removed, and until thea everything will 
operate as though it had actually taken place, except that share- 
holders for the time being have to mulitply by five when they look 
at their share certificates. 


* * * 


Capital Issues Control 


Some three weeks ago the Capital Issues Committee issued 
revised forms of the questionnaires to be completed by all those 
seeking permission to raise new capital. The revision is not exten- 
sive, but in the case of issues for cash it goes some part of the 
way towards meeting the conditions of a free market. 

In brief, the obligation to give a definite price of issue is 
removed, and, instead of requiring “full particulars of the pro- 
posed terms of issue, ¢.g., names of proposed underwriter, amount 
of commission and how payable, etc.,” the CIC requires 
applicants to 

give such particulars as are practicable of the arrangements to be 

made for the issue, including especially information as to whether 

the issue would be made publicly or privately, and to whom. 

This is a victory fer common sense, since if any freedom were 
to be left to the applicant as to form and terms of issue, the 
particulars previously sent could not be given so long in advance 
of the issue. It seems, however, that the CIC is still to be given 
information which will enable it to control the form of issue. 
This is in itself undesirable, since one of the more important 
junctions of the board of directors concerned should be the 
mangement of a financial structure fitted to the particular enter- 
prise and to the stat2 of the capital market. 


* 


On a cognate subject, it is satisfactory to be able to report 
that the new machinery for “placings” is now in operation. 
Advertisements have appeared in each case in two London news- 
papers, and the full particulars, as advertised, have been sent out 
by Meody’s-Economist and Exchange Telegraph services in ample 
time for comment to appear in other papers on the date of adver- 
tisement. As this has so far been well in advance of the announce- 
ment of the placing price and of business in the shares, investors 
will in general have been able to form an opinion whether 
the offer is one likely to interest them and to instruct their 
brokers accordingly. It still remains for all newspapers to obtain 
‘uch advance information as they can of the actual terms of offers, 
but brokers out of London will be well advised to inform their 
London correspondents in advance of any offers in which they 
‘re particularly interest2d. 

While this wider spread of information removes one of the 
main objections to placings, it still remains the fact that for 
large issues the prospectus method is the better alternative. But 
it would be well if advance information were given in the case 
of these offers too, particularly in those cases where the concern 
Wishing to raise capital is new to the general investing public. 


* * * 


Bonus Issue and Goodwill 


In a recent case, a company proposed to write into its 
balance-sheet a specific sum for goodwill and to make to share- 
holders a bonus distribution against it. The reason for desiring 
o make a bonus issue was, apparently, that the dividend looked 
unduly larg>. This is a rather thorny question. The legal position 
appears to be that a company cannot create goodwill in its 
balance-sheet unless it has previously written it out of it by the 
accumulation of retained profits. The test is surely less whether 
4 goodwill item is reasonable in itself than whether in fact there 
“fe retained profits invested in assets whose value to the company 
a8 @ going concern has been maintained. If there are such assets 
a bonus distribution is reasonable, if there are not the distribution 

not be made. 
_ The mere fact that the dividend was considered to be exces- 
at high suggests that assets were in fact undervalued. Without 
ull details it is impossible to say what course the company should 
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have pursued in the past, but it seems clear that it has been 
creating substantial hidden reserves. It is perhaps the principal 
reason for preferring an “ exact” to an ultra-conservative state- 
ment of profits that the latter distorts the true position as regards 
capital employed in the business, If the reserve existed it should 
have been disclosed, and there would be nothing simpler than to 
substitute for it additional capital issued as a bonus. 


Whether it would be wise to make such a distribution would 
depend, of course, on the accurate valuation of assets on a going 
concern basis. No great progress is likely to be made in this field 
unul it is decided whether it is merely the money value of assets 
which ought to be maintained or their physical quantity and 
quality. But that is too large a subject to discuss here. 


* * x 


Reinstatement in Industry 


It has become almost a commonplace to say that the success- 
ful operation of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
depends very largely on the spirit in which it is interpreted. 
The Act obliges an employer to reinstate his former employee in 
his old occupation, on terms and conditions not less favourable 
than he would have enjoyed had he not been called up, and this 
provision may be difficult to observe in practice. Clearly, the first 
essential is for the firm to possess full information about each 
man’s former position and qualifications, his likely rate of advance 
had he remained with the firm, and also about the range of jobs 
to be filled. In this connection, the example of Messrs Dorman, 
Long and Company in dealing with their reinstatement problems 
is worth quoting. 

Out of some 30,000 workers, this company has 5,740 (about 
one in five) who have been serving in the Forces, the Merchant 
Navy, or who have be:n directed into other industries. Although 
the Act does not apply to merchant seamen or industrial workers, 
the company is interpreting it in the broad sense of employment 
interrupted by war service. To each individual former employee 
a letter has been sent, inviting them to return to the company and 
asking for information about their occupation before they enlisted, 
the type of duties or training they have had in the Services, their 
rank and domestic circumstances, and their probable date of 
release. So far, 3,707 replies have been received, 97 per cent of 
which express the desire to return to the company. The majority 
wish to resume their old occupations, but some of the younger 
men who have married since they enlisted want jobs which will 
bring more money and more responsibility, and many men who 
have served abroad want to work in the company’s Overseas 
branches, 

Dorman Longs are confident that they will be able to absorb 
all their former employees, provided they are released gradually, 
since the company will be engaged for some time to come in 
meeting the demands for steel of the reconstruction programme, 
and will probably need to expand its total labour force. But the 
problem of reinstatement is not a simple one ef re-employment. 
It involves many problems of human readjustment, and the return 
to jobs which may seem dull or repetitive to a man who has held 
positions of responsibility and acquired varied experience in the 
Services. It is important to tackle these questions in the right 
way from the start, and in assisting the resettlement of former 
Servicemen in their old former industries, experienced welfare 
departments can play an important part. 


* * * 


Vocational Training 


The plans already announced are now being put into 
operation for schemes of vocational training which are part of 
the general plans for resettlement of ex-Servicemen and 
women and others who have been engaged in war work, The 
courses will be available for those who were prevented from 
establishing themselves in skilled occupations by reason of their 
war service. The general idea is to provide well-balanced courses, 
scientifically based on a comprehensive syllabus, at the end of 
which the trainee will be ready to enter a trade as a skilled 
worker at agreed rates of wages. In the main, courses will be 
run in Government training centres, and trainees will be given 
income tax free allowances, at the rate of 60s. a week for men 
and 47s. for women, with an allowance of tes. for a wife and 
5s. a week for a first or only child, 

Courses are already available in eleven industries, and are in 
preparation for a number of others. Building takes first place 
because of the urgent need for skilled workers. Building trainees 
have six months at a centre, and 14 months’ instruction with a 
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firm. Some 20,000 men will be able to complete their training 
in building crafts every six months. The average length of the 
courses for other trades is six months, but they vary from three 
to twelve months. Although it is hoped to provide training for 
every applicant who is eligible and suitable, care will be taken 
not to train people for trades where peacetime prospects are 
unpromising. 

Since 1943 the Government has been training disabled persons, 
and in future they will, wherever practicable, be trained with 
able-bodied persons. The registration of disabled persons, pro- 
vided for under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 1S 
to begin during September, and the introduction of compulsion to 
employ a quota of registered disabled persons will follow. 

As far as the vocational schemes are concerned, all means of 
informing those who are eligible for the facilities available should 
be found. Instructors are ready to begin courses, skilled workers 
are needed in almost every peacetime industry. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the maximum advantage will be taken of the 
opportunities offered. 


* * * 


Industry and Immigration in Australia 


Little attention has so far been given to the motives behind 
the insistent Australian call for immigrants. At the time of the 
closed door policies of the *twenties the idea became accepted, 
particularly among trade unions, that immigration presented a 
‘threat to standards of living. It speaks highly for the Australian 
belief in an expanding economy that Mr Calwell, the new 
Minister for Immigration, while discouraging talk of “ millions” 
of immigrants, should yet believe that his country can, and 
indeed must, absorb up to 70,000 immigrants each year. The 
belief is undoubiedly based in part on the enormous expansion in 
home industries that has taken place during the war. 

Although primary producers were in a minority even before 
the war, the conceniration of workers in industry has gone on 
even further. Moreover, the rise in non-agricultural employment 
has not been concentrated, as in the United States, almost ex- 
clusively in the war industries—steel, arms, aircraft and shipping. 
These, it is true, have greatly expanded. Australia was able by 
mid-1943 to supply and equip her own infantry divisions. But 
at the same time a balance was assured by a parallel expansion 
of textiles, food canning and processing, the Tasmanian aluminium 
industry, and the one industry vital to all types of engineering 
production—the machine-tool industry. 

If these industrial advances can be continued and adapted to 
peacetime markets, it is not surprising that the Australian Govern- 
ment should foresee the need to expand its population beyond the 
seven million people at present in the country. Hence the footnote 
to Mr Calwell’s statement, quoted from Lord Wakehurst, that 
immigrants would be particularly welcome who not only swell 
the market but also have skill to contribute to Australian industry. 
Hence also the demand for children, who first of all add to the 
consumer demand, and then, as they grow up, can be encouraged 
to take up work where new entrants are needed, 

Whether this recent turn in policy will be followed by other 
new countries, it is impossible to say. Will they, like Australia, 
find a new and healthier mean between the early rush of immi- 
grants and the later restricted trickle? Provided these countries 
can make up their minds that the supply.of immigrants from 
Western Europe is strictly limited, and that people from Southern 
and Eastern Europe must also be encouraged, there is no reason 
why so moderate a demand for new citizens need unduly disturb 
industry in this country. The problems of working out a European 
economy with full employment and of fighting a falling birth- 
rate exist irrespective of the rate of emigration. True, there is 
need for the greatest give-and-take in international co-operation 
and agreement on this subject; but a steady and limited flow 
of emigration, though it makes a solution more than ever im- 
perative, by itself will create no problem that is new. 


x * *x 
Middlemen 


The third and latest report of the. Post-War Reconstruction 
Committee of the- Wholesale Textile Association is concerned 
mainly with post-war trading conditions, but it contains a useful 
history in summary of trading under war conditions, and a 
number of useful ideas on methods of relaxing controls. The 
forward-looking part of the report will command most attention. 

It is bv no means satisfied that wholesalers have alwavs carried 
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out their functions and duties as well as they might. This ;, 
evident in the sections dealing with the relations of wholesale, 
with employees, suppliers and customers. Recommendations ay 
put forward for better conditions and weifare arrangements fo 
staff. The report suggests trade relations committees of many. 
facturers and wholesalers to smooth frictions and it stresses the 
need for better service to customers. 
The wholesaler’s functions are thus defined: 


1. to “select” from a multitude of manufacturers’ products ; 

2. to be a stock-keeper on a large scale, relieving both many. 
facturer and retailer from the task of holding stocks. Allied to th: 
is the bulk breaking function ; 

3. to be the manufacturers’ selling organisation ; 

4. to smooth out price fluctuations ; 

5. to give credit to retailers. 

The report is not on such sure ground when it claims thy 
wholesalers provide a safeguard against cartels and monopolies, 
There is an element of danger in the report’s wish to have 
accorded to trade associations, by the Government, some form 
of self-government within the industries which they represent 
Again, although a code of fair trading might do no harm, the 
elimination of “uneconomic competition” may be a good or 
bad thing, according to the definition of such competition; in 
the past it has often meant restrictive practices. 


* * ® 


Banks’ Lowest Cash Ratio 


Computation of the extent of window-dressing undertaken 
by the banks for their end-June balance-sheets is now made 
possible by the publication, in the Bank of England Statistical 
Summary, of the average ull money holdings for the month of 
June. This fully bears out the market assumption at the time 
that these operations had reached quite abnormal proportions, 
Ordinarily, the computation proceeds by comparing the weekly 
averages of till money and of balances at the Bank with the 
month’s published cash holding ; but at the half-year and yex- 
ends a straight comparison of the month’s weekly averages is 
apt to produce misleading results, because preparations for the 
balance-sheet make-up (as distinet from that of the ordinary 
monthly statements) normally begin eariy in the fourth week of 
the month. In consequenee, calculation on the usual ‘lines would 
often show an apparent fall in the volume of window-dressing 
in the months of June and December, since bankers’ balances in 
the final and possibly also the penultimate Bank returns of these 
months are inflated by the preparatory window-dressing 
operations. 

The final Bank return in June last, for example, was dated 
June 27th, and yet reflected three days’ sales of bills to the special 
buyer, raising bankers’ deposits during the week by £52 million. 
To compute “true” cash, it is therefore necessary to take the 
average figures for the first three weeks of the month only. On 
this basis, the total “true” cash of the clearing banks, including 
till money, was £338 million, in contrast with the £494 million 
shown in the balance-sheets. The volume of window-dressing 
thus totalled £156 million, compared with £149 million for May 
and with an average of only £108 million for the year 1944 3 
a whole. Only once, on the occasion of the end-1944 make-up, 
has window-dressing been larger than this. The total then, 
based on the first two Bank returns for December, was £174 
million. 

Moreover, there has been a further decline in the “true” cash 
ratio. which for the first three weeks of June averaged only 7.1 
per cent—almost certainly a record’ low level. The published cash 
ratio at end-June this year, as in 1944, was 10.4 per cent. But 
over the year bank deposits expanded by £651 million. Of th: 
£65 million of additional cash which this deposit expansion 
required, only £13 million represented “ true ” cash—the balance 
of £52 million came from increased window-dressing. 


x * x 


Oil Production and Consumption 


World production of oil, which had risen from the pre-wat 
record of 2,085 million barrels in 1939, to over 2,550 million 
barrels in 1944, has shown a further expansion this year. Mr 
Ralph K. Davies, the United States Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War, stated on May 6th that the United Nations’ plans 
for 1945 envisaged a. total supply of over 7,600,000 barrels pet 
day—some 2,600 million barrels for the year ; the United States 
is expected to contribute 69 ee cent, Latin America 14 pe 
cent, Russia 9 per cent. the Middle East 7 per cent, and other 
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areas one per cent. Reports from the chief producing centres seem 
to indicate that this target may be surpassed. According to the 
Wall Street Journal, the United States—which in recent years has 
accounted for by far the greatest proportion of the rising supplies 
—produced 870 million barrels in the first six months of 1945, an 
increase of 7 per cent on the year. In the Caribbean area, par- 
ticularly in Venezuela, and in the Middle East, Iran, Saudi- 
Arabia, Bahrein and Iraq, the rate of expansion has been still 
more marked, Information from Russia is scanty, but there is 
reason to believe that the Soviet oil industry has now made good 
a considerable amount of the war damage suffered by its fields 
and refineries. There can be little doubt that the United Nations, 
which now control well over 95 per cent of world supplies; will 
have more oil at their disposal this year than ever before. 


These increased supplies do not, however, mean that oi! and 
its derivates will soon be freely available for non-essential needs. 
Production at the present high rate can in most producing 
countries, and particularly in the United States, be justified only 
by the pressure of the present exceedingly heavy essential demand. 
According to Mr Fred M. Vinson, formerly United States Director 
of War Mobilisation and Reconversion, the estimated oil require- 
ments in the intensified Japanese war are almost as great as those 
of the earlier two-front war. It is true that in its present stage 
the Pacific war requires less motor-fuel than did the European 
war, but this situation would change if prolonged land 
warfare in Japan and China were still to come. But 
the consumption of fue! oil and of aviation petrol is 
enormous. For example, the invasion of Okinawa, exclu- 
sive of the subsequent campaign, called for 600 million 
gallons of fuel oil. Moreover, the vast distances of the Pacific 
make an exceedingly heavy call upon the available tankers, which 
now stand at a figure well below the 1939 world total of 1,731 
vessels. Mr Vinson estimated that to provide one tanker delivery 
of oil per day from the Netherlands West Indies to the Philippines 
would require 40 tankers en route, and 40 returning, with a further 
20 awaiting loading or unloading. 


It is clear that on this basis there cannot for the time being 
be much tanker tonnage available to move supplies of oil pro- 
ducts to this country for unessential purposes. Stocks of petrol ac- 
cumulated in Great Britain before the completion of the European 
campaign are no doubt large, but the bulk of these reserves will be 
required for military traffic on this side of the Atlantic, and for 
the restoration of European transport. Until the Pacific campaign 
is over it cannot be expected that the Government's petrol con- 
cessions to civilians in this country will be other than small. 


* * * 


Timber Difficulties 


Probably timber imports have been more drastically reduced 
than those of any other raw material during the war. Imports 
before the war averaged about 9.7 miltion tons ; they were cut 
to about four million tons in 1940, and were further reduced to 
less than two million tons later in the war. The following table, 
taken from the War Effort White Paper (Cmd. 6564) shows the 
trend of imports: 


IMPORTS OF TIMBER 









000 Tons 
| 1935-8 | 
= | 1939 
Hardwood ........ 1,126 836 
Softwood . 1.127277 5,848 4,255 
twood .......... 2,688 1,607 
Tete 6c 











To offset the reduction as far as possible, home production 
Was stepped up. A striking increase in output was achieved, as 
can be seen from the following figures: 


Home TimBER. PropuctTion 














m3 _'000 Tons- 
| 1930 | 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
655 1025 1,251 
701 861 805° 
1441 1,574 1,765 


| 2,797 





3,460 | 3,821 
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; A simple addition of the totals of the two tables shows that 
since 1941, current imports and home product’on together have 
been well below half those of before the war. There has never, 
in fact, been a time when all demands could be satisfied in full. 
It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that timber is more strictly 
controlled than any other raw material. It is the province of the 
Minisiry of Supply’s Timber Control to make available as much 
timber as possible. Allocation of supplies is made by the Ministry 
of Production on the basis of the demands of the using depart- 
ments. 

* 


The prospects of an early increase in imports on a pre-war 
ecale are not hopeful. In 1937, some 18 per cent of imports of soft- 
wood and hardwood came from Finland and about 16 per cent 
from Russia. These countries were the largest suppliers, but be- 
cause of transport and other difficulties, it is un'ikely that trade on 
a full scale can be speedily resumed. During the war, reliance has 
been placed mainly on Canada and the United States ; they used 
to supply 1§ and 9 per cent approximately of total imports. Un- 
fortunately, American needs for the Far Eastern War have grown 
to such an extent that exports are not on as large a scale as was 
hoped. 


The plywood supply position is perhaps the most acute. 
Piywood is used extensively in packing for the Far Eastern theatre; 
it is needed for housing and furniture and, to some extent, for 
aircraft. Before the war Finland and Russia between them 
supplied nearly two-thirds of total imports. During the war the 
United States and Canada, which formerly accounted for rather 
less than 7 per cent of imports, have been the main sources 
of plywood. Here again, American requirements have tc take 
precedence over exports, Unfortunately, although home capacity 
for p'ywood production is fully utilised, it can supply only a 
fraction of requirements. 

Although timber missions have been sent, or are going, to the 
chief European exporting countries, there is no great hope of an 
early resumption of imports on a pre-war scale. Some relief to the 
present acute shortage will be experienced when the war with 
Japan is over. After that, there should be a gradual improvement, 
but it will be some considerable time before timber is once more 
freely available. Meanwhile, the supply position for such civilian 
needs as housing and furniture will inevitably be tight. 


» * ¥ 


Shorter Notes 


The outflow of currency from the banks to the public to meet 
holiday requirements has this year broken all previous records— 
as, indeed, it was expected to do. In the week before the Bank 
holiday the Bank of England’s “active” note circulation rose 
by no less than £14 million. In earlier years the expansion in 
the pre-holiday week had never exceeded {10 million: in the 
dark days of 1940 it was no more than £4 million, and even !n 
1938 it was hardly more than £6 million. This week the circula- 
tion has expanded by a further £4 million, so that the note 
efflux for the fortnight totalled £18.1 million, compared with 
£13.8 million in 1944, £11.6 million in 1943 and {18.3 million 
in 1942. Summer holiday demands normally begin to have notice- 
able effect in the second half of June. Since then the note circula- 
tion has risen by £46 million, or more than twice the comparable 
movement in 1944 and £5 million more than the recocd expansion 
of 1942. And since end-April, before WE-Day celebrations 
accelerated its upward trend, the total circulation has risen from 
£1,235 million to £1,323 million. For the similar periods of 1944 
and 1943 the expansion was hardly more than £30 million, and 
even in 1942 was no more than £67 million. 


* 


Sir Stafford Cripps, the new President of the Board of Trade, 
is to continue the discussions with the cotton industry recently 
initiated by his predecessor, Mr Oliver Lyttelton. The imme- 
diate problem to be settled is how to expand production, and it 
will not be solved until the labour available to the spinning 
section is subStantially increased. Shortage of labour, intensified 
recently by absenteeism and holidays, has led to further declines 
in output and earnings. Prompt action to replenish the labour 
force is essential; but Sir Stafford will doubtless look a bit 
further and discuss the long-term conditions for re-establishing 
a prosperous cotton industry. 
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Getting down fo fur lamentals 


Fundamentals must come first . . . primary 
Dunlop produced millions of Respirators for requirements of a civil aircraft such as inherent 
ae aes eee ae ae reliability, operational economy, — minimum 

maintenance—each in turn contributing to 
safe and inexpensive air travel—are all-important 
factors governing design . . . factors which 
distinguish the “ Bristol” Freighter as the 
logical dircraft answer to 
immediate civil air trans- 
port needs. The Tar 
Aeroplane Company Ltd. 
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a ka a century’s experience of 
sound construction is behind the making of Milners’ 
Office and Factory Steel Equipment. 

Milners’ technical experts will be pleased to advise on 
all matters of storage equipment for industrial purposes. 


MIENERS 


: ’ Write setting out your problems to: 
ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone ; CENtral 0041/5. Telegrams : Holdfast, Cent. London. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
a er ee a 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT 


INCREASED PROFITS 
RESUMPTION OF DIVIDENDS 


val meeting of this company was 
ae “sae 31st uitimo, at Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland. Beas. 

Mr Frank Humphrey, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said: As you have 
already been advised, the profit of the com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 1944, 
after providing for depreciation and deple- 
tion, and charging debenture interest and 
making provision for debenture stock re- 
demption for the period ending June 30, 
1944, when all the outstanding debentures 
were retired, and paying directors’ fees, 
amounted to $1,499,109.55. This includes a 
dividend from ‘Terra Nova Properties, 
Limited, of $748,050. 

In view of the uncerta‘nties of the times, 
your directors, after careful consideration, 
recommend a 6 per cent. dividend at this 
time, with which recommendation we trust 
you will agree. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


In 1933, when the capital structure of your 
company was simplified, the basis for last 
year's debt returement action was laid. It is, 
indeed, a matter of no little satisfaction now 
to be able to state that we are completely out 
of debt and our house in order for whatever 
post-war has in store for us. The items 
“First Mortgage Debenture Stock” and 
“First Mortgage Debenture Stock Redemp- 
ton Fund” have as a consequence dis- 
appeared from the balance-sheet, and the 
amount standing to the credit of the latter 
has been transferred to reserves. The issued 
share capital was increased during the year 
by $100,000 as a result of the exercise of 
options on 20,000 shares which had been 
outstanding since 1935. There are no further 
option rights outstanding. 3 

Our floating assets of logs and logging 
supplies show an increase of approximately 
$460,000, due to a larger wood cut at an 
increased cost per cord. A more favourable 
outlook toward securing normal require- 
ments of our essential raw material, pulp- 
wood, mentioned in our report of last year, 
was fully realised; our cut for the year 
1944-45 being fully one-third greater than 
for the season of 1943-44. 


PENSION PLAN 


_ For some considerable time thought and, 
in fact, detailed studies have been made 
looking to the establishment of a pension 
plan for our employees. A qualified actuary 
was employed and has been assisting in the 
Preparation of the plan. The proposed plan 
has been submitted to the employees and 
met with their approval. It will cost the 
company approximately $3,000,000 for past 
service and about $160,000 per annum for 
future service, whilst the employees will con- 
tribute § per cent, of their earnings, which, 
on the present pay-roll basis, will approxi- 
mate $125,000 annually. 

_We propose to meet the past service 
liability over a two to five year period. This 
we will be able to do without weakening 
our working cash position, and subject to 
the approval of the shareholders at this meet- 
ing it 1s proposed to make the plan effective 
commencing December 31, 1945. It should 
be noted that the retiring of the debt saved 
the company a cash outlay of approximately 
540.000 annually until 1957, at which time 
the debt would have been liquidated through 
the operation of the sinking fund. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


This company operated in 1 at a rate 
slightly below that 1943: The new steam 


plant is now in full operation and is giving 
complete satisfaction. 

The net profits of the company for the 
year, after charging depreciation and deple- 
tion, but before any charge for income 
and Excess Profits Taxes, amounted to 
$216,831.41. 

One additional digester is in the process 

construction at the present time and 


‘should be available for production early in 


1946. This additional digester will increase 
the capacity by about 25 per cent. 


BUCHANS MINE 


The shortage of skilled labour that pre- 
vailed in the four previous years continued 
throughout the year 1944. Many new men 
were hired in 1944, but most of them were 
fishermen who had never before been under- 
ground. 

Some new ore was disclosed by develop- 
ment in the Lucky Strike and Old Buchans 
ore bodies aggregating a net of 116,840 tons, 
so that after mulling 405,500 tons the net 
drop in ore reserves at December 31, 1944, 
was 288,218 tons. Developments under- 
ground south-westward from Lucky Strike 
ore body toward the end of 1944 showed 
some mineralisation, and it is hoped that 
during 1945 at least some ore may be found 
in that direction. In the Victoria area 
prospecting trenching and diamond drilling 
were continued during 1944, but no 
mineralisation of commercial grade was 
found. 

It is of interest to note that all of Buchans 
estimated producticn of zinc concentrates for 
the year 1945 has already been sold at a 
price f.0.b. Botwood somewhat higher than 
in 1944. Likewise current shipments of lead 
concentrates are obtaining a somewhat higher 
price than in 1944. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BEECHAMS PILES, LIMITED 
FURTHER EXPANSION 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of Beechams Pills, Limited, was held, on the 
oth instant, in London, Sir J. Stanley 
Holmes, M.P. (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: The trading 
profit for the year ended March 31, 1945, 
earned by the companies of the Be 
group operating in the British Empire and 
in almost all parts of the world (Europe 
excepted for the time being) amounted to 
£2,501,642, as compared with £2,409,256 in 
the previous year. During the six years 
ended March 31, 1945, the group’s total 
contribution to the National Exchequer has 
amounted to over £7,000,000. 

The export profits for the year ended 
March 31, 1945, amounted to 375,726, as 
compared with £322,600 in the previous year, 
a result which represents a substantial in- 
crease in sales, particularly of non-medicinal 
goods. This is most gratifying, having re- 
gard to the exceptional difficulties of export 
after five years of war. The Beecham group 
has its plans laid for a rapid expansion in 
its export business all over the world in the 
immediate post-war years. : 

For a number of years our policy has 
been that, while we would continue to 
develop the sales of our world-famous pro- 
prietary medicines, we would broaden the 
base of our business in other directions. In 
pursuance of this policy we have recently 
entered the food market and have purchased 
a number of businesses producing proprietary 
foods, and in particular that of C. and E. 
Morton, Ltd. The name of “Morton” is 
renowned throughout the British Empire and 
other parts of the world as the purveyor of 
the best foodstuffs of all kinds. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed change of name 
to Beecham Group, Limited, was approved. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


IMPRESSIVE WAR RECORD 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the 2nd 
instant, at Birmingham, Mr Cyril C. Maud- 
slay (chairman of the company) presid:ng. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s address circulated with the report and 
accounts :—Of the contribution made by the 
companies comprising the Birmid group to- 
wards the war effort shareholders have every 
reason to be proud. Every bomber, every 
fighter, and every training machine made in 
this country embodies a very considerable 
quantity of castings—in aluminium and mag- 
nesium—produced by our group of com- 
panies. Between January, 1940, and June, 
1945, the Birmid group delivered to British 
Aero Engine Manufacturers some 74,500 
liquid-cooled cylinder blocks and _ heads, 
42,000 crank cases, 43,000 wheel cases, 
136,000 super-charger and volute castings, 
and more than 1,100,000 air-cooled cylinder 
heads made by our patented process. The 
Elektron Magnesium Foundries, the largest 
in the country, have worked under high 
pressure, producing 16,079 tons of elektron 
castings for aero engine and aeroplane con- 
structors from their sand foundries alone, 
added to which they made 4,247 tons of 
gravity and pressure die castings, giving a 
grand total of magnesium elektron castings 
in all forms of 20,326 tons. 


A PRE-EMINENT SERVICE 


One service in which our group was pre- 
eminent was the supply of aircraft landing 
wheels to the extent of 95 per cent. of the 
total requirements of the British aviation 
industry. 

The iron foundries at Smethwick have a 
very impressive war record. At the Midland 
Motor Cylinder Company, Limited, approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of cylinder blocks and 
heads in the “chromidium ” iron have been 
produced during the war years, all for the 
war effort. A “chromidium ” cylinder cast- 
ing is incorporated in every Churchill tank 
ever produced, besides thousands of 
cylinders for the Valentine, Cromwell, 
Crusader and Comet tanks. For military 
trucks alone we have produced cylinder 
blocks and heads aggregating some ten 
million horse-power. 

We are particularly proud of the part 
played by the Midland Motor Cylinder Com- 
pany in the production of the tank landing- 
craft engine which powered our T.L.C.s ‘n 
every amphibious operation. Our Dartmouth 
Auto Castings Company must share the iron 
honours also. They have been responsible 
for the production of many of the major 
castings for the Churchill and other tank 
engines. For military vehicles their produc- 
tion of flywheels, gear boxes and manifolds 
has been enormoys. Intricate and very high- 
duty castings from the D.A.C.’s foundry 
have been incorporated in every tank landing- 
craft engine produced. 

At Sterling Metals, during the whole of 
the war, the iron section was engaged chiefly 
upon cylinder blocks and heads for military 
vehicles and, in particular, making the largest 
size cylinder block and gear-box castings for 
heavy tank engines and transmissions. Both 
in quality and supply service the company 
was conspicuously successful in this regard 


ROLLING AND EXTRUSION MILLS 


Our rolling and extrusion mills at the Bir- 
metals Company’s works at Woodgate only 
commenced production in 1938, yet we re 
duced not less than 62,000 tons of light 
metal sheet and extrusions for the aircraft 
industry, in addition to some work for the 
Admiralty and other Service departments. 
We can claim that there is hardly a British 
aircraft made in which one of the Birmetals’ 
products has not played its part. 

The report was adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED PRESS, 
LIMITED 


' IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
ee held, on the 27th ultimo, in 
n 


Viscount Camrose (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech, said: The profit for 
the year, including interest and dividends 
received, shows an increase for the year of 
£97,000, ‘This in itself is a very satisfactory 
result. Unfortunately we have found it 
necessary to provide an extra sum for taxa- 
tion amounting to £99,000, making the total 
amount set aside for taxation £685,000. De- 
benture interest requires £1,200 less and the 
net profit for the year comes out at £333,549, 
which is practically the same figure as last 
year. 

We propose once more to place £100,000 
to reserve, making that account £1,750,000. 
The final dividend of 7 per cent., making 
again 12 per cent. for the year, absorbs 
£42,000, leaving an amount to be carried 
forward of £220,668—roughly £4,000 more 
than was brought in. 

The trading for 1944-45 has not differed 
materially from that of the immediately pre- 
ceding periods. It was another full year of 
war restrictions and regulations. There was 
some increase in the amount of the paper 
ration, but not a material one, and we, ‘n 
common with all other publishing houses, are 
still able only to use a comparatively small 
percentage of our pre-war consumption. 


HIGH STANDARD OF PERIODICALS 


Despite shortages and difficulties the 
edit! quality of our periodicals has been 
kept at a high and improving level, and 
although the excitement of new ventures is 
fordioden us the pulse of editorial en- 
thusissm is beating fast. This augurs well 
for the future when circumstances will permit 
us to meet the vast demand for reading 
matter which is at present ‘inevitably un- 
satisfied. 

Where all have done well I will not men- 
tion individual publications, but I should 
like to refer to the fact that one of our oldest 
—Home Chat—celebrated its fiftieth birth- 
day in March last. I can assure you that ail 
our papers have sold to the limit of paper 
available in the year and that we have main- 
tained to the full our pre-eminent position 
in the periodical field. 

The same thing can be said of our prin- 
cipal publishing subsidiary, Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, and our congratulations. are due to 
these responsible for the conduct of that 
business and its allied company of the Asso- 
ciated Iliffe Press. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Amalgamated Press is a business 
owned by 22,000 shareholders and has world- 
wide ramifications. I can assure that large 
body of investors that both the parent busi- 
ness and its valuable outside interests .have 
been maintained in a highly efficient state, 
fully prepared and with ample capital re- 
sources to take every advantage of the oppor- 
tunities we hope will come when the world 
is once more at peace. Whether those oppor- 
tunities will come sooner or later as the 
result of yesterday’s happenings one cannot 
say. I can only express the hope that those 
who have now been set in power over us will 
realise that the industry of the country and 
its trade with other nations constitute the 
only basis on which our prosperity can be 
maintained and those schemes of social re- 
form which are common to all political 
parties paid for. 

Once again I conclude by expressing sin- 
cere thanks to the members of our staff for 
another vear’s good work. And I add to it 
our good wishes to those who are still in the 
Services and whom we hope to welcome back 
at no very distant date. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS, cireD. 


RECORD SALES 


The sixteenth ordinary general 
of this company’ was held, on the 2 
ultimo, in London, Mr Louis Nicholas, JP, 
FCA, the chairman, p ‘ : 

The following is an extract from hijs 
circulated statement: The combined sales 
of, and the prescriptions dispensed by, the 
company and its subsidiaries show a satis- 
factory increase during the period under 
review and are the highest in their history. 
The accounts, which cover a period of 53 
aa — trading profits, including war 
en rom su 
£566,177, equivalent to a veally sum of 
£555,495 as compared with £538,500 for the 
previous year. 


FURTHER PROPERTIES ACQUIRED 


During the period under review the com- 
pany entered into an agreement, since com- 
pleted, to purchase for two of its subsidiary 
companies, for the sum of £258,502, certain 
shop properties which it already held urider 
long lease, and this purchase should effect 
a considerable saving to the company. 

Early in 1941 certain of the company’s 
properties were Cocteages by enemy action, 
including the head office, factory and ware- 
houses at Portsmouth and several branches 
in that town. The company has suffered 
somewhat severely, 40 of its shops having 
been completely destroyed while a number 
have had to be closed owing to shortage of 
staff. Most will be re-opened as soon as 
staff is available, agd those destroyed by 
enemy action will - re-opened when the 
necessary rebuilding can be effected. 

Some 400 other shops were damaged by 
enemy action, but in all cases temporary 
repairs were effected and business has been 
carried on as usual. Nearly all claims for 
loss of stock and temporary .repairs under 
the War Damage Act have been settled 
satisfactorily, but there are still outstanding 
substantial claims in respect of the destruc- 
om of the headquarters and a number of 

Ps. 


TRANSFER OF HEADQUARTERS 


After the destruction of the headquarters 
at Portsmouth. these were transferred to 
ises in Leeds belonging to the Taylor 
Company, Limited Your directors have 
deci to make this transfer permanent and 
to extend the premises to provide sufficient 
accommodation for the post-war trade. The 
present arrangements for the servicing of our 
in the Southern area are temporary, 
and new warchouses must be erected or 
acquired in the South of England to supply 
these This matter is receiving the 
close attention of your board, Notwith- 
standing these losses, the company and its 
subsidiaries are, as a result of acquisitions, 
now carrying on business in a greater 
number of shops than at the commencement 
of the war, although many of these are some- 
what smaller. 

We are still working with a great shortage 
of personnel, and will welcome back those 
of our employees who joined H.M. Forces. 
We are making arrangements to enable them 
to refresh and bring their up to 
date, and all can be readily a bed into 
our organisation without interfering with the 
present staff. I would like to pay tribute 
to the executive directors of your company 
and all its subsidiaries and to every member 


have had to face during the war years, and 


-also a special. tribute.to those in the areas 


which save Sane so much from enemy 
action for their lo in carrying on under 
such dangerous cine. 

The report was adopted. 
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MeDOUGALLS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


MR KENNETH MOORE'S REVIEW 


_ The twelfth annual ordinary general mec. 
ing of walls Trust, Limited, was held, 
on the 31st ultimo, in London, Mr Kennet} 
A. E. Moore (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state. 
ment circulated with the report. 

During the trading year ended March 3; 
1945, the net earnings of McDougilj; 
Limited, after provision for excess profits ta, 
and contingencies, amounted to £280,848 
Out of this, £202,000 is absorbed by diy;. 
dends payable to McDougalls Trust, Limite 
—the sole beneficial shareholder—and £8.76 
has been applied in payment of staff bonuse;, 
The rest, after provision for income-tax 3 
tos. in the £, has been ploughed back into 
the business. The net amount so ploughed 
back is of the order of £35,000, of which 
£25,000 is reflected in the appropriation tj 
advertising reserve. In addition you will see 
from the appropriation account that we have 
added £50,000 to general reserve and £35,000 
to income tax reserve. These latter sums, 
however, are not provided out of the profi 
of the year, but out of the provision fo 
excess profits tax and contingencies made in 
earlier years. On a review of the position a 
the conclusion of the: European war we 
found, as things have turned out, that we 
had a surplus provision of £85,000 under this 
head, and such surplus has, therefore, been 
dealt with as indicated. 


HEAVY BOMBING AT MILLWALL 


This brings me to the human story behind 
the accounts arising from the fact that our 
principal mills and silos are situated in Mili- 
wall Docks, in the very centre of the loop 
of the Thames so often referred to in Ger- 
man communiqués. is was one of the 
most heavily bombed areas of London, and 
you will thus appreciate that our people had 
a very rough time right through the period 
from the blitz of 1940 to the culmination of 
flying bombs and rockets in the closing phas: 
of the war. 

Premises near our mills have been reduced 
to ruins, and we ourselves have suffered 
direct damage from fires caused by incendiary 

Fortunately, however, no vital par’ 
was damaged beyond repair. 


DEMAND FOR SELF-RAISING FLOUR 


I mention all this because, in spite of the 
dangers and difficulties in which our peopl 
lived and worked, production has in ont 
way or another not only been maintained but 
substantially increased as compared with the 
pre-war level. The consumption 
McDougalls self-raising flour has gradually 
increased during the war to the highest leve! 
in the history of the company and this is, n° 
doubt, by reason of its convenience and re: 
liability for home cooking. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that there has been! 
general increase in the consumption o 
farinaceous products during the war, and :! 
is something of an achievement on the pat! 
of the Government and of the milling indu'- 
try that it was never necessary to ration flout 
or bread and that, although many flour mills 
were seers or badly damaged by bom) 
ing, those left in working order not onl 
made good the resultant loss of productio?. 
but raised the total production of flour " 
this country by a substantial percentage. | 

To return to financial matters, you ¥! 
see from the accounts of McDougalls Trust 
Limited, that we recommend a fina! divider 
of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 
the total distribution to per cent. for th 
ninth year in succession. You will see 4% | 
o the ial position of both the holdint 

nd operating companies remains strong 
liquid, and that there are ample resources fot 
-of-war replacements and improvemen's 
The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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METAL BOX COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
Ww 
SIR ROBERT BARLOW ON THE 
eet. OUTLOOK 
ud . 
eth sir Robert Barlow, chairman and managing 
director, presided at the twenty-fourth annual 
ate. general meeting of this company held in 
London. 2 “ 
31, The following is his statement circulated 
alls, with the report and accounts : —The balance 


tax of profit available is £242,428, as against 
B48, {229,579 last year. An interim dividend of 
‘ per cent. was paid on the ordinary stock 























ited on January 1, 1945, and your directors 
761 recommend for the eighth consecutive year 
ees, a final dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus 
X at 


of 2} per cent. 


~~ The consolidated statement discloses that 
ped the company has reserves of £2,168,150 and 
ich that its current assets exceed its current 
ee iabilities by £2,998,478. 

have 


WARTIME EFFORT 


I am glad to be permitted to tell some- 
hing of the company’s contribution to the 
ar effort. In the five and a half years of 
ar we have produced goods to the value 


mn at of £76,800,000. To do this we spent 
we {52,200,000 on raw materials, maintenance, 
- we depreciation, carriage, factory and adminis- 
this ration expense (excluding wages). 
been 16,700,000 was paid in salaries, wages, 
pensions and pension funds and grants to 
mployees in H.M. Forces. Taxation ab- 
orbed £6,500,000 ; £500,000 was retained 
hind 1 the business and the remaining £900,000 
3 distributed to preference and ordinary share- 
Mili. holders. 
loop The company used over one million tons 
Ge- bf tinplate in addition to steel in other forms, 
the luminium, paper, cork, and a vast quantity 
oy pf ancillary materials. It has released over 
. had boo men to the Armed Forces. It has em- 
eriod 
mn of 
dhase 
luced 
Tered 
diary 































ployed at the peak over 17,000 workers in 
this country and another 4,000 in India and 
2,000 in South Africa. 

So wide indeed is the range of our pro- 
duction that I have space to mention only 
a few of the more spectacular items: over 
140,000,000 of the metal parts of respirators 
for civilians, the Services, children, even for 
horses and mules, together with over 
200,000,000 other items for precautions 
against gas attacks; 410,000,000 pairs of 
machine-gun belt clips, 1,500,000 assembled 
units for anti-aircraft defence, 9,000,000 
ammunition box linings and_ carriers, 
10,000,000 mines, 25,000,000 grenades, 
5,000,000 smoke generators, 3,000,000 Sten 
gun magazines, $4,000,000 tail pieces for 
incendiary bombs, 20,000,000 jerrican 
closures, and 20,000,000 water sterilising 
outfits. 

But of the ordinary food-can the company 
has made during the war, under the direction 
of the Ministry of Food, over 5,000,000,000. 


VALUE OF METAL CONTAINERS 


The company’s products, particularly 
perhaps containers for food and drink, have 
been used by every Service in every theatre 
of war, wherever in fact men have occasion 
to eat and drink and fight. To make that 
simple statement possible, however, there 
has gone much work of a complex character. 
The problem of containers to be carried un- 
pressurised to an altitude of 50,000 ft., to 
withstand the hazards of transportation to 
the Pacific, for use in submarines and open 
lifeboats and rafts. 

These problems were solved and it is not 
an exaggeration to say that only containers 
made of tinplate, or in some cases aluminium, 
have proved capable of the required perform- 
ance. So, in my judgment, it will continue 
to be, for the tin container has the great 
advantages of strength, lightness, opacity, re- 
sistance to attack bv vermin, and is capable 
of being hermetically sealed—a combination 
which no other container possesses. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR FUTURE 


We have, as I have said in previous years, 
been giving thought to the future. Within 
the limits necessarily imposed upon us by 
Government restrictions we have already 
ordered machinery to a substantial value, 
and have put in hand new factories or 
planned extensions to existing ones, and we 
have revised our organisation to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

Our interest in the export trade is twofold. 
It consists in providing appropriate packages 
for the commodities which our customers 
wish to export, and it consists, too, in the 
establishment overseas of our own factories. 
These provide an invisible export; they 
create a demand for the direct export of 
materials and machinery, and they provide, 
too, an opportunity for the bright particular 
British genius for service abroad. In both 
these directions we propose to proceed ener- 
getically. 


LAND SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


The fourteenth annual. general meeting of 
this Trust was held, on 31st ultimo, in 
London, Mr Harold Samuel, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the 
accounts:—-The directors recommend the 
paysnent of a dividend of 8 per cent., less 
tax, for the year on 40,000 Ordinary shares. 

The report was adopted. 

At a_ subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting, resolutions were passed increasing 
the capital of the company to £250,000 by 
the creation of 200,000 additional Ordinary 
shares of 10s. each and 100,000 additional 
6 per cent, Cumulative Preference shares of 
£1 each, and increasing the limit which 
might be borrowed by the board to 
£1,000,000. 


: RECORDS and STATISTICS 









INVESTMENT STANDARD AND Poor’s CorPORATION INDICES 

yf the 
eople Stock Exchange : London Darty InpDEx oF 50 Common Stocks 
one 
d but “ FinanciaL News” INDICES (1925 = 100) 
1 of Security Indices | Yield 
Jually 1948 ae oe Transactions 

— Lad ap tegs estas Ltteie: inn I! paeees eck: AS RMOROOO E Jely 38: .. 0,000 
level in S.E, 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. ee ~~Adhengen ee. ta ee ee een 
is, no shares* Int.t | Consols ees. Bh. ete ap ee! Fo ee ae menses 
id re. tis a - 
ection 2 7,118 5,125 105-9 136-0 2:99 407 

hors , 4 : 3 25). Low, 129-2 
een 2 3.0... 7,214 5,789 106 -1 136 -0 2-98 4-06 1945: High, 147-3 (June 25) (Jan. 23). 
n of 6..... (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
and it " i seeee 7,211 7,279 108-0 | 136-0 2-97 3-9 : 
» part Sees | 6,420 5,803 1102 136 -0 2-94 3-9 Capital Issues 
ndus- * July 1, 1935=100. } 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30); ae ati ei: iti 
| flour st, 107-9 (Aug. 1). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: bighest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 136-2 aaa ir 1s Geli” adda wieuiep 
- mills ug. 1). (@) Bank y. : a £ £ 
yomb- By permission to Deal ...........s.ee0e0e Scions 852,952 798,202 
- only New York To Shareholders only: .........ccccccccesccvers 327,212 918,030 
ction. Particulars of Government issues appear on page 213. 
ur iD (Weexkty InpicEs) (1935-39=100) filiiiad pic 
‘ Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
u wil Mieco sense wi San alk Ss ees een 925,723,876 841,394,832 
res, SOO. isuctn> vaak thnks ii dulneceaades ait ies enki 882,595,641 789,504,384 
ridend 
raking : 
yr the Destination* Nature of Borrowing 
¢ also 
; : osieaphbee Y Brit. Emp. Foreign 

olding to ey tee Ce weeees = date) U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ord. 
ge and Mass daenannnen { f £ £ 
ses for 2 Stocks . 1945 ...... 824,731,195 15,523,184 1,140,453 787,983,083 5,461,768 34,080,707 
ments. WK cose. 1944 ...... 1,012,087,638 430,721 «254,934 1,007,730,115 | 2,332,789 2,710,389 
ted. = : * Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 1, 1945, only. 





. Stocks. (a) Not stated. 





(c) July 11. 


Above figures include all new capital in which pe.mission to deal has been granted, 
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Marke Rates —The toliowing rates vtivained unchange.| between Auzus: 
NEW YORK PRICES hcommk ous: » Ausis de ag JGO 
Close Close Close Close Close Close Egypt. Piastre. (97}) 972-2. India. Rupee (184. per rupee) 17}§-184d Bg, Fo: 
July Aug. \s. Commerciai july Aug. | Juy aus. ~onge.. Francs 176}-3.. China. Nationa: $3-3%4. Wan. Ri. 128-130. = ordin 
\. Galtvente, Sh 7 | end totebia...3) 7 Special Accounts are in force tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which di 
Atlantic Coast... 68 66) | Am. Smelting... 485 46§ Int. Paper...... 25}. 24 ae se ie heeled , : , NO rate ordi 
Can. Pacific .... 16  15f | Am. Viscose .... 48° 49 | Liggett Myers... 93} $4 | °! “xchange & quoted im London anes 
Gt. Nthe. Pf. ... 48} 49 | Anaconda ...... 52g 352 | Nat. Distillers... 40 wt cludit 
N.Y. Central.... 26 244 | Beth. Steel ..... 80} 76} | Nat. Stee! ...... 13 71 NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES the 
Peansylvania... 36% 36 | Briggs Mfg...... 41, 40 | Phelps Dodge... a Fs a fame he 
Southern ....... 45 43% | CelaneseotAmer 46 46} | Proct.Gamble.. 57) 57 | em ear tte. kre é 937, 
Sd swlets 108} 106$ | Sears Roebuck .. 119 119 New York Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug orre: 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 50} 51{ Shell Union..... 264 26 ‘a 1 | oo: bse 4 Sho lane %. 
Amer. Tel....... 179 1784 | Eastman K: . 170 171 Std. Oil N.J..... 59; 59 | | 
Int. Telephone .. 24) 234 | Gen. Electric.... 43% 423 20th Cen. Fox... 28) 27 terre at 77 ee aed : pat ORD 
Pacific Light ... 52} 51, | Gen. Motors... 674 674 | United Drug... 17, 166 | Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cran R} 
"sGas.... 85 84} Inland Steel .... 90 92 U.S. Steel tenes 68} & } London....... § 4027 § | 403§ | 40285 40245 } 4023 § i 40245 , 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 50 at Int. Harvester .. 81} 81 | West'house E. .. 323 sl Montreal... 90 -680 } 90-375 | 90-680 90- 90-625 | 90-625 | 90425 
W Union Tel... 4 4 Inter. Nickel. ... 325 31 j Woolworth ..... 44 43 Zuricht eg 23 -50 3:50 | 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 | 23-50 | 23-5 
Buenos Aires 24-90° | 24-93° | 24-93" | 24-93" | 24-93" | 24 93° | 24.4 
evens | $81 $8) te) te | te | re | i 
isbon........ . . . | 4-06 4 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX caana 920 | 920 | 9201 920 | 92 1 9 | $e 
_ $e | Stockholm 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-45 
Price Indices rs $$ $$$ FF enema 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) Average Yields * Official Buying Rate 25-78. + Free Rate. § Basic. 


Group and Number |————,— a 4 
of Securities | | 

April ul June July | April June | July 

15, eS a. |. | 








2 | a | oe | INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 5 
DR re ee Be ks : Control of ran Equi —The system of bulk licensing 
aoe "2. l | authorised by the Machinery, mt and Appliances (Consolidation) 
24% Consols (1)... + / MOS | dahl | 147-9 48-3 | S18 | $l | 325 «©| Order, 1945 (S.R. and O. 1945 No. 631) is being extended to thos 
Corporations (4) ....... 142-74 141-5 | 143-6 | 143-3 | 3-29 | 3-25 : f fuel ] d fuel-savi : hich the Mia 
Debentures all classes (42), 122-3 | 122-5 | 124-4 | 124-2 | 3-66 | 3-78 |. 3-79 items of fuel-burning and fuel-saving equipment w the Ministry 
Pref ali classes (101)... | 113-5 | 114-5 | 117-8 117-1 4°27 4-13 4-16 of Fuel and anet —_ been ———s to license during the past 
cs and Di 10)| 120-3 | 122-9 | 123-5 | 117-8 | 3-77 | 3-67 | 3-89 | eighteen months. In future, the Board of ‘Trade will issue bulk licence 
oe og, ON te 114-0 | 123-0 | 122-2 | 118-7 | 3466 | 3-50 | 3-61 to manufacturers, and individual purchases will no longer need licence 
aie dhe | caig’ | eng |- slab?) eee ee to acquire gOods in these categories. It is hoped that there will be an 
“o af. 5 i ned diame a . . ol . . . . . . . . 
ae 97-3 | 109-2 | 97-8 | 88-7 | 6-16 | 6-41 | 7-05 increase in the production of fuel-saving equipment. 
Flectric Power (16). ....| = ae rer. fees | eee os + oe Furniture—The Board of Trade has asked manufacturers for ful 
iy ela OF: <s ‘| 99-4 | 104-3 109-6 | 106:2 | 3-69 3:35 3-46 particulars of any furniture parts they have in stock ready for assembly 
Iron and Steel (18)....., 66-9 | 73-6 | 71-0 |- 68-1 | 5-85 | 5-70 | 6-07 into complete articles of domestic furniture. The range of the sli. 
7 otal Productive (90)... | 800 | 866 | 84-6 | 815 | 465 | 450 | 4-70 ended utility a, to oe’ to sevice eee bed- 
ome Rails (4) ..-...-- | 75-1 | 77-7 | 69-4 | 62-5 | 605 | 6-31 | 7-00 steads as manufacturers’ stocks plywood are u up. Prices hav 
i ser Cases (17) Ay a a $ ae | 2 3 | 545 3 9 2-9 been fixed for =< ee range of ae bedsteads. No new licence 
Breweries, ete. (20)... .. 4 | 156-1 | Ml: . ‘ t ‘ being i to make reconstructed furniture. 
Miscellaneous (20)......| 74-0 | 80-6 | 78-8 | 76-0 | 3-8 | 3-64 | 3-77 | 97° DEE iSsuce BO 
t The “ Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change a 
7 | 86-7 | 85-9 | 83-2 | 440 | 4-23 | 4:39 


the index (1935=100) during the week ended August 7th. The crops 
component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete inde 
167.6. 
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RETAEH FOOD PRICES 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Conditions this week have been quiet. 
Credit supplies on most days have been just adequate to meet market 
requirements, and the position has been relieved by moderate purchases 
of bills—chiefly September and October dates—by the clearing banks. 
The offtake has, however, been rather smaller than the market had 


















hoped it might be, and on Wedpeeday bank calling for tax transfers +4 ne 3 4 i 
led to some pressure for acco odation, n tating Small sales of 0 FT, 0 0 7 
bills to the “ special” buyer.\4-—~7 & 2 © 44 Tics vaiethessincmnn tS “+4 11 $5 

The main influences seem to have been the transfers of tax monies Thin Flank.....+seseeseees a 4 0 6 0 6 %3 
and holiday.currency requirements, for the total of ‘‘ new” money bas arctan coce 1 1 5} 1 8 13 
sought by the Treasury on floating debt was the lowest since the heavy GIA dcsrdstenbanescsacce 4 ° S it 0 8 0 8 § 
revenue period early this year. The TDR call was raised to £45 million, OX ‘ 6 
against nominal maturities of £40 million, but actual maturities were ae ee ee 0 “¢ $3 ; ; a 
some {5 million less than this. Treasury bill payments, however, | Bacon .........cccocecersecees 1 3 1 10} 1 10} F) 
were balanced by maturities for the first time since end-April. More- | Fish.......-. on oe oe ¢ 
over, a much smaller proportion of the new bills than usual had to be 0 ; : ; ; 9 
paid for by market circles. Owing to non-market tenders, total 24 210 210 21 
applications rose by £22 million to their highest level since the record : 2 °2 .. 4 
figure of £255 million was touched on May 4, when this week’s maturing ih. .csdbhides, ccedee 1 «| : 91 
bills were on offer. This replacement demand by official or semi- ere eretonees 1 1 8 18 { 31 
official quarters forced the market quota down to 30 per cent., the | Cheese -.---..- sseeseeeeeuseees 0 10 11 11 » 
same proportion as that secured three months ago, and equal to some | M*"#*rne. specitl;++se+eereers | 9 gy a 38 B 
£39 million of bills. Eggs, fresh (each).........+. HK. 2 ¢3 °* 1 

The momentary picture shown by the Bank return is perhaps hardly | Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) ........++s 0 6 0 F 1 4 19 













representative of conditions during the week. The further efflux of 
holiday currency—discussed in a Note on page 207—has combined 
with repayments of ways and means advances to produce a sharp fall 
in bankers’ balances to {203 million, their lowest level for nearly twn 


months. But part of this decline reflects a temporary immobilisatioo 
of funds on public deposits. : 





Index weighted (duly, 
1014100) -seetneen snes 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1927 == 100) 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—Ihe ‘ollowing rates remained unchanged betwee: August 
lst and August 8th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 5% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bilis 60 
days. 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 
Hills: 2 months, 1-14% ; 5 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans 
1-1}% Bank deposit rates, §% Discount deposit at call, $%; at notice, $%. 


Exchange Rates.—The 'o!lowing rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchaa :ed 
between August Lt aud August 8th (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4 -S6}) a a, mail ee. Canada. $ (4-S6}) 
a Pi tom 4-43-47} a. Francs (25 « are 
rancs 1994-200}. _ p. Sweden. Krona (18 +159) T.T. 16-85-95, 
bute West indies. Florin (12°11) 7-58-62. Escudos (110) 99-80-100 +20; 
nail transfers 99 -80-100 +30. Pangan. $40 -2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Srazil. 
84-56% cr (buying) Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fiacd Kates jo Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices, Spain. Vese.as 44 +00 
Turasy = Piastre «420 ~=©= ttaly. 71-25 lire. 


‘Cereais and Meat....... 
Other F 


ON. «od sckdedinnios 
Minerals eer eeeeeereeesee 
Miscellaneous 


Complete fndex .....00.. 
1918 100......+.00000e 






* Highest ‘evel reached during 1932-37 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


sor the week ended August 4, 1945, total 

se a revenue was £63,801,000, against 
bens ordinary expenditure of {119,085,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £130,000. Thus, in- 

cluding sinking fund allocations of £3, 162,334 

the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
937,266,000 against £1,139,665,000 for the 


hug : orresponding period a year ago. 
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ais | ARY AND SELF BALANCING 
OR ENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


} and 






























































FLOATING DEBT 

























































































a P ac » 12 1460-0 
4 ed ‘a /1480 -0 c z 
0-425 Reis eae te > 26 1500-0) 2273-4) 858-2} 10+2 | 2063-0| 6304-9 
3-5) Bachoquer June 2 |1520-0) Not availabl 
4-938 & thousantis)- 9 1840 0 ot ava le 
5% Esti- a | » 16 |1560-0 = = 
4% Revenue | mate, | ABT | April | Week | Week » 23 (1580-0 a 
9-2) 1945-46, F | 4, | ended | ended » 30 1600-0) 2188-2) 596-4] 36-5 ‘| 2075-5) 6496-7 
3 «85 A A as Aug. July 7 |1620-0 Not a le 
Ge €F ak: » 14 1640-0 aT 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 » 21 (1660-0 t 
re eee » 28 1680-0) 2309-6) 510-5 | | 2132 +5) 6632-6 
ee 7 Aug. 4 |1690-0 Not available 
OrDINARY | 
none at oes 11350000, 275,981) 304, 228) 22,289) 24,043 TREASURY BILLS 
nsing, MBMMSur-tax ....08- 80,000 8,314! 8,871 | "180! 211 . saith 
saat mete, Duties 115,000 39,607| 40, 343, 1,600) 2,345 millions) 
Ota) BE s...ce0e 19,000, 4,222 Soa 520) 
those ; | 0 me 9,56 644, 500 
nistr; PT. HT 156, 496 128 ‘ST 10,020! 5,600 
» past her Taland Rev. 1,000 a eee eee | 
“ENCES tal Inland Rev. 2065000, 494,284) 499,674 35,253, 32,699 ‘Applied | ment Min. 
en 0 betes Offered e \Allotted | Rate 
be an all | 589,000, 195,527] 193,780. 10,329) 11,237 a | oy 
ie .,sesee++ | 541,000) 180,989 187,797) 15,177) 15,423 joa - herria 
—— pontoons Aug. 4 | 110-0 | 217-1/ 110-0} 20 o-l1 30 
r full . 1945 
embly Ma ES ay 4/| 130-0 | 255-2 | 130-0| 19 11-85 30 
y » 11 | 130-0 | 226-2 | 130-0} 20 0-13 40 
+ slat- FMotor Duties ... . » 18 | 130-0 | 218-0 | 130-0} 20 0-24 44 
| bed- » 25 | 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0} 20 0-37 41 
‘it. Receipts)... + « «| ; . “ June 1 | 130-0 | 244-4 | 130-0} 20 0-12 32 
ve oe » .8| 1300 | 238-7 | 130-0} 20 0-04 32 
cences on ” 15 | 130-0 | 232-0 | 130-0} 20 0+39 39 
» 22 | 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0} 19 11-68 36 
» 29 | 130-0 | 222-5 | 130-0} 20 0-78 48 
nge a 3,358 July 6 | 130-0 | 215-0 | 130 0-54 43 
“tops » 13 | 130-0 | 230-7 | 130-0] 19 11-85 3% 
a » 20 | 130-0 | 229-1 | 130-0] 19 11-99 38 
27 | 130-0 | 2243.| 130-0} 20 00-18 | 42 
Aug. 3| 130-0 | 246-3 | 130:0| 19 11-76 30 
On August 3, ae at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills 
cedesidnienniiiniditeiasenunat gst to be paid for Tuesday, W y, Thursday 
et iE x | 67,001 and Friday of the “following week, were accepted as to 
r Cem | , - about 30 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
creas: plications - higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
since plications a 99 15s. for a to be paid for on Saturday 
Seater are eae ean at 
939 oO ior Augus' ‘or the week en 
i. ee sg . August 1 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
payments the maximum amount of {£45 millions. 
1 
” NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
£ _ | Aug. | Au BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
5, 4, , , (£ thousands) 
B 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
: peice savis W a ds 
lence vings |War on 
16 ended Bonds | (1954-6) 
5b ; 
z . 465,000) 146,427] 147,042) 17,793) 17,663 May 39 3,398 
9 2,881) 2,852) 386) 356 June = 8 
a i 259 
» 8,000} 3,2 3,642)... 16 » 19 5, 
91 Otal ......++.++| 484,000! 152,541) 153,536) 18,178) 18,035 y ; 
21 pply Services. ./5084817) iss 1885984)1701137 126700|101050 = 10 18 
4 Me ieecist ia '2038525)1854672|144878|119085 = e173 
Aug. 7 3,679 
1 nent oe 
129 en 114,100} 40,550 3,100, 3,200 
teeeeeee es /5682917/207907 122285 
» ers = toll 
—— has been made in the method of showing 
of Post Office Bx over the Post Office | August Sth 2 paacpal o Pee tay PA eg ea 
Such cess now included as ordinary 
ate ch ly Services ® instead of ae Iyer aT 000 ut 
» asa 
es cnr Srenn _ GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s buying price for go 
July After d Teasing Exchequer balances by remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce t the 
31, 42 976 be £3,018, 262, the other operations week. In the London market prices ounce 
1945 or the w k have been 2514, for cash and Sor two moathe. The New 
eek (no longer shown separately) | York market price of the silver remained at 448 cents 
— c the National Debt by per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
1 81,821 to £23,303 millions. were as follows :— 
a bthe Ae NE ot te i thousands) Fine Tolas 100 Tolas 
94 SIO S. se ak pn he ee aes of 205 1945 ™ . ~ a. 
— A Oi i icdaoucestesece 
1901 NET ISSUES (£ thousands) - eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae 78 4 135 8 
nee wt ate Guarantees... , ee ee 15 ” gitsheareseets sees 8 A fo a 
1657 elegraph MOOS PARC dU Reo sececcege seers ai - Bete eee. 79 1 138 3 
ae 5255 coisa ce sib ecs 7 13 138 8 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : ‘ t. Debt 11, ot, 100 
Govt. Debt... 
In Circin. ... 1323,842,239 | Other ie 
In Bankg. De- Securities . oa 300,311 
partment .. 26,405,594 | Other Secs.. 672 2,878 
Silver Coin . 1711 
Amt. of Fid. 
eee 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350, 247,838 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ > 

on ee 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 246,587,764 
cectees 3, 413, 221} Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. * 15, 004,224 | Discounts and 





Advances... 2,313,309 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,652,438 
Bankers..... 203,091,815 _— 
Other Accts... 53, 001 373 15,965,747 
Notes, “aces 26,405,594 

__ 0. c uiver 
256,593,188 | Coin........ 604,528 
289,563,633 289,563,633 


* Including are Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
) ™ _ 
1944 | 1945 
A | Jul | A A 
ug. uly | Aug. ug. 
9 25 1 8 








al 


fos 

Issue Dept. : | 

Notes in banking ds weoes [1150 6|1305 ‘7/1319 8/1323 +8 

ewes nee” 49 7 ua 30°5| 26-4 

Government debt and 

Or eae 1199 4.1349 “31549 ‘3,1349-3 

Other securities 02422212 0-6 oa 0-7 

Valued at s. per fine os. 168/-| 73/3 173/3 172/3 
eee Dept. : 


Dabiks «a coedeendve 9-8} 10°3) 11+) 150 
Bankers’....seseeessees | 1761 = 7 221-0} 203-1 
Others..... cccccccccsese | 58> 56:1; 53:5 
Total....... evcccccceee bed 293 0 288 -2) 271-6 








Securities : 
ae ag oeece eooe | 391°3) — 7 9 a 
UNIS, C€C.c00cccccee 

Other ...4.+.4- cece cses so 130 12-2} 13-7 
TO dcscescencecececes 211-6) 265 -5| 274-9) 262-6 

Banking dept. res. .....+.. 50-8 45-4 2 2) 27-0 

Proportion ”.....+.+2+0« $7, 13-5). 18 8 ‘9-9 
* Government debt is 411.015 100 ; capital £14, 553,000. 


Fiduciary issue rafsed £1,300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 





Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 
















Aug. Aug 
1944 | 1945 
Working days :— 6 183 182 
B Pe issccs 225 | 56,997 | 54,546 
Bradieet SESE 27363 | 55,526 | 55,940 
nee 957 | 20,260 | 21,711 
Hull. .....+. +0005 967 | 18,928 | 22,339 
idea twa cae 1,319 31,453 | 38,751 
icester.......0. 1056 | 25,801 | 27, 
Livetes eeatete 5.463 | 159,251 | 163,667 
ter... .ses ; 4,212 106,100 | 107,326 
castle......... 119 | 54,485 | 54,993 
Not ay pee | 13,022 | 14,992 
Sheffield.........- 1,360 | 30,082 | 29,783 
Southampton...... 195 | 4919} 6, 





22,026 22,816 | 582,823 | 597,618 
—__—| 
8,106 8,680 | 239,219 | 252,802 


| 


12 Towns.......-- 
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OVERSEAS BANK 











U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $'s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks ant wy ul Aug. 
RESOURCES 2b, 2, 
Gold certifs. on hand and d ose | 94s 1945 1945 
from Treasury ..........- 18 ,424)1 7,366) 17,366; 17,520 
Total reserves ..... 4 115) 18, 951) 18, 040; 17, "980 
Total cash reserves. . 280, 206! 208) "229 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 14,891) 21,613. 21,569 21.877 
Total loans and secs. ....... 14, 938) 21,743) 21, 802; 22,279 
Total resources ........0+0- 35, 928) 42,217) 41,993) 42,446 
LiaBiLities 
F.R. notes in cir. .....-... 19, xs! 23,176) 23,194, 23,340 
Excess mr. bank res. ......-| 1,200, 1,230) 1,150, 1,140 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......+.-! 12,884 14,660 14,699 14,860 
Govt. deposits... ....+.0+++ | 261) 690' 593 678 
Total deposits ..........+-- 14,916, 16,902, 16,8352) 17,071 
Total liabilities ............ 35,928, 42, 217) 41, ‘993 42, 446 
Reserve ratio............++ 56 "1% 45 -0% 46 *1%|44 5% 
Bank AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock. ......- a 20,213, 20,212) 20,152 
Treasury & bank currency. . ‘| 4,112) 4, 144 4, st 4,198 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation........ 22,734 26,901) 26,926) 27,130 
2, 


Treasury cash and dep. ..... | 


2,964 2,87 2,938 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 





2, Men Million ee 
J ny a une July J ry od 
ASSETS 194 1945 1845 i945 1945 
Gold coin & bullion. . 444 
Rupee coi ......... 157 
Balances abroad..... 1, 24 3, a21| 3, bal 4, 4,124 


Sterling securities. ...| 8,283, 10,293 10,343 10, 343) 10,343 


ind. Govt. rup. secs... 578 578 578 ue 578 

Investments ...... vp lll *213 *208) 172; 196 
LiaBILITIES 

Notes in circulation. .| 9,262) 11,173) 11,389) 11,407) 11,353 


eae: “ 


;00 oo , 5 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Milion LA’s 


ul 1 
iy July 


1945 | 1945 
50 +86} 50-86 
22 +92} 23-19 
94 -87| 93 68 


20 -86) 21- 41 


Assets 
Gold and English ster... 
Other coin, bullion, ete... re . 
Call money, London.......- a. 54 1370: 
Secrts. and Treas. bills . 
Discounts and advances . ++} 29-33) 20-88 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued. ..e..seesnsees 


: 191 "74/185 74/185 +21/185 -21 
Deposits, €tc...eeseeeseeees 


192 art 7 191 ~~ 92 





BANK OF CANADA 
i Million Can. $’s 





July | June | July | July 

9, ; 4, 1l, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 

Reserve: Goldt ...... woe sap ban bie 
Other....... 13-84 174- 195-85) 174-40 

LIABILITIES 

Securities ............. 1403 -58' 1627 -98 1633 -83,1621 -93 
Note a Sotondd 932 -35| 1059 -97 1067 -62' 1069 -85 
: Dom. Govt. si 04 «11-45 68- +52) 31-71 
Chartered banks ....... ot 499-70} 486 "i 451-29 





+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 









4, 
ASSETS 1944 
Gold and ster. exch.........} 33°59; 58-1 . 
Advances to State ........ «| 43°57) 27-73 26-47) 26-29 
Investments. ..........«+.-| 11-73) 14- 14-34 
LIABILITIES ; 
davdnsdibeaete = ‘ 72 40 -54 
éo@ses 14-81 
others .......... 36 ti 44- 7 46-77 
. . f oe. 
° “2 


eee mid 1939, SAMA: Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 
L Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ..........0+ }| Avg. day eae ‘eee bY 
2. » Otber } in 1942= 100 | vee eee 
3. on ee i 4 woe -d v-sepe 
4. Registered youmplored G.B. (a) . soevecesed I Thousands | 1,214 2,756 
5. » United K sepeeccesenestdouUT } 1,276) 2,81 
‘ ra London... Ry ee scageentecehshte > H Al we 
c Stu t........... saeapaantl 2 157 
9. » Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e)...... o 16! 371 
= nm NW. - land eee ee wee eeeeeeeeeee " OU 
- ey (e) seeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee v 
12. oo amet erty eoeentneteet r eee eee 
Spee SARE aera ee etee eet 6 37 
14. » Wales eceseseor ee eee eer esereseeees » ’ 2 
15. Northern Ireland eater ereseseseeeese Hi » oS 
16 industr. disputes. No. days Wet. cccccése ” 4 
Wholesale Prices: Economisi : 
17. Cereals and meat... cccasessecsscssees | 19290100 70 76 « 
18. Other SO0GB i. goJowc vvecvrvevbestesiscide i ° 72 716 
BS. Fenthee nso casevescccscccccscencovsees 5 53 63- 
20. Minerals se ee ewe ewee er ee roar eecesessere » 16 +3 100 
21 Total, incl. miscel seveeevccccccee fi > 67-8 80 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: i 
22. we ee ee eeee er ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee | p -_ 02 
Total ee eeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 9 
24. industrial securities, Fin. News ........... | Jul.1,1936—100 | 78 
25. Fixed interest codene'seces ee 116 
S Govt. Revenue, cumulative ip. oeceeneseus a Mill. {’s 1 
. iture eee tee eeeeee 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in oie Bivcccstcts > ) 509 
29. ” Bankers’ deposits (g) . teeeeeeveevese ” 102 
30. » Govt. sec. Banking oeseces i 107 
Clearing > 
3L. yy Deposits ste eeeee ee eeeeeereneeore " 
‘32. oT Cash and bal. with Tg ehteodartaes ny 
ee ” ey eer eee eee ween eeeeeererere nm 
; $ reasury Deposit Receipts. pia'nioln's'ss'e% 
SS. , Advances ....... ee ucapicvonaes ; 
36. _,, Investments........ Rocce se eeseceees b» 
37. a age SFE a Bank aie. sesceeceeses || Per cent. 
- — ’ bank WR. ccweeevles o 
4 iv to 7 eee eerreeereaeeeeee 
0. r,s 24% Consois eee eer ewreeeee Mi > 
a 1942, Miadsalp cacaiveshatamealliad aa 


: January, 1 


‘beginning in year shown 





ed genes rey intervals. - 
Grimsby’ 


1939, 
\of Derbyshire Fog North idlands instead of North 
Monthly figures are cumulative. 
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CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 





Million £’s 
x July | ! July | Julp 
} 21. a 
Assets 1944 1945 il 
i: eee 2-65 2-64 +) 195 
British Govt. secs. ........- 23 87, 28. 67) 28-67) ae 
Sterling balances........ eee} 432) 1-26) 3). ‘07 ] 
LiaBILiTiEes * 
Notes in circulation ........ 


28 “31 32 * 52: 40 ua Re 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BAnx 
Million £’s 


l 
en, July | June June | "I 
Assets 14, | 15, | 22, at 
1944 | 1945 | 1945 joi 
Gold coin and bullion....... 92 -70,105 -48 106 -54.105 
Bills discounted......... +++] 19°39 26-14 26-14 96 
Invest. and other assets. .... 87 - 74 94-80 96. “20 Hy 
LiaBILiTrEs 
Notes in circulation ..,..... 51-88) 59-46) 59. 4 50-4 
Deposits : Goverament..... 3-56) 7-46! 8-17) 14% 
Bankers ........ 137 -97' 152 -48 151 - er 
Others .......... 6-33) 5-98) 7- 49 5% 
Reserve ratio. ....+6...0++./46 °5%)47 way: Mott, 








a 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 











ti 
a April _ Mar 
%, | as | a 
ASSETS 1964 1945 194s | 1M 
Gold at home. »......... e+} 2,173) 1,242) 1,242 1% 
Other gold and for. exch. . 2 317; 2,821) 2,862 249 
Non. Int, Govt. bonds...... 9 12 8% OF 
Treasury bonds............ 780; 3757) «#757 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ........ 2,032 2,455) 2,463 24 
Deposits : Government ..... | «6421 “445, ‘513. a 
Banks .......... 1,253) 1,652) 1,603 lis 

Certs. of participation ...... 23 


Reserve ratio. .ceseescecees 





138 147i 
83 -B% 184 -6% 84-94, 8525 
‘| 
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. LONDON AC TIVE SECURI Ac _ PRICES 2S AND YIELDS 
July | Price, Price, "Yield B? | 
| Fol Jan. 1 Ho fiy 31 Name of Security J 3D Hd ‘ane —_ Name of Security 
‘ i | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 | 
as Hie Tow ~ British Funds* ee eet sed” % ron, Coal and Steel 
mt ‘ . and Stee! 
814 | Consols 24% ..++++ sseeee. 83} 85 9 5 18 10 || 61/3 | 51/9 | ? » |Babeoc | (| 
1 Rx ah 109 | Consols 4% (aiter 1967)....|| 210xd| 110 115/312 9 24/3 a | a| lo) [gabe & Wit Or re 
a 1014 1944¢-49..|| 102} 012 9 | 29 0 || 3/- | 26/- AS ef » Brown John) Ged 10 10 
—— 1034 | 1013 i ceatonten 1948-53... 102xd 2 146 290 11/9 9/3 4a Canemell Leica aA 
107% 1055 | Conv. 34% (att ther zee “és 1063 106 169 3 6 6 || 26/3 | 21/6 3a \Colvilles ogbeekt 
ANK i | Exchequer Bds. yo = ay ¢ 210i | 29/3 ms | 3s J eRe a) 
. = c eeeee 
oe 101, Fundi worg | 101g | 1 411 | 216 4 | 416 | 3/9 | 44| 7 5 Guest Keon he Ord sik. tle. (3) 
a - 10) | Funding 101 102 1 9 4 | 21910 || 34/- | 28/23 || 15 6 he Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-...| 
| ye 16 | Funding 4 114 114 102} 310 9 | 18/73 | 15/4 6 ¢ ¢ | Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. | 
| I 19 Toit Nat. Det. 102g | 1025 | 1 6 2 | 218 8 | 24/- | 19/9 24a| 5:5 | Powell Dutieya Ord: Stk £1] 
jh ine ‘toot |W 101% | 101 011 6|29 5 | 54/6 | 41/3 i$ b a peiatnedn ks (1. 
i OH TOLk 10L | 101g | O11 0 | 2 9 3 | 58/6 | 48/15 ¢ i ¢ Stewarts . fi 
a oa | 1004 | 1014 xd| 101 1011] 29 5 | W/6 | 25/- || Be é \Sammers (J) A' Oct. ote Stk. £1/) 
«4 mH 100§xd| 100 13 0/|297 | 58/6 \|41/9 | 88 Hunter Ord. Stic. £1. . | 
we 100t 100}xd} 100 1421]2 99 | 13/63/\11/- | We 1242 and Bald. Ord. 6/8., 
| 10 | a Sevinge ode 34 woheatiooe {2-9 9-1 aa9-9 | aero | in) | 08] 20g [Waited Stest Ord. stu @2 | 
| } ; i 3 i} 4 @ 6 ickers Ord, St Peeses { 
oq nce sot | Savines Bas: 3% 1965-75.,| ‘Tocxa| loo’ | 1 911 | 21921 | Textiles” 
1? 14% 1144 1123 Victory Bonds 4%.......«) l3xd/ 113 1 3 9 | 310 7 | 15/4) | 12/- | Nile] Nilc Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1/' 
35/150 1034 102} War Loan 3% 1 e--ff 1038 | 103 15 6 | 218 7 || 28/- | 23/2 | 4 ¢| 5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord, Stk. {1 
19, $3 105} 1035 | War Loan HG et 1952... wath 104 14 2 | 3 7 8 | 37/1 | 30/44 || Nilc| 15 c \British Celanese Ord. 10/-..| 
a %h 94 Lempt Loans 3%.» deeuhike g mm | % | 115 | 3 20 | oad | 33 | $6 Sta Coats, J. & P, Ord, Stk, i. 
sles Prices, | Jan, 1 iv Muy | ‘Aue’ | ‘ang? || 39/8, 39/3. 4} he ab [aglish S. Cotton Ord gi: | 
Year 1944 1945 Name ot Security 3D . 7 | 24/44 | 21/9 ¢ ‘Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1 .| 
TINA ——. Hig oe I 1945 1945 194 | 5/0 3/103) a 5b | Hoyle oshua) Ord. Stk. 2/-| 
tia Xe 2 High byhows i. - a tito er i eal an 30/- | The} 7 tton Ord, Stk. £1.. : 
lee be | oy | \qustrana 34% 1988-69....' 100 | 100 |$ 5 0] */% | | wel H ¢ atone Baldwin Ord | 
| Electrical Man 
lag Me | MSL emtmaaner toes, der] Jot 3 3 3 / @s [ays | | o> ge tee OER 
| a uid} | 1128 | 114 ust (Nici wat ST macans. | 114 114 30 0 4/9 07, | Wee i » |Get tame oh dy 
5 | 1M 16 | 1034 105 104 | South Africa 34% 1954-59. | 104 104 219 10 || 58/3 | 50/3 | c! 
42 1k | tion Stocks noes | 89/- || itpe| it ¢ iGeteral Elec Ont. Stk fl 
62 2 1054 | ny | 105 | 104 jBelfast 54% 1973.....-.-. 104 | 108 | 3 5 7 | O48) Sher Ger ant tiene a) 
% 100} | | 100} | 992 Birmingham ihe 1955-57.| 99} 995 | 216 0 | 45/9 | 36/9 | 3.4, 5 & County of London Stk. 1. 
ST 101 | 101 ae | Bristol 39 eth: |! ui = 7% bY 33/- | 26/- | 2a! 6 Edmundsons Ord. Stk. 
i | eeccan | 24/14 | 20/- | abo) ‘Gas Light & Coke Stk. os 
a 83 964 | 943 Le naetdebaves 93: ‘| 95} 95 3 210 | Us 30/- || hal abe | North-East Electric Stk. £ 
3 18 101 | 100° | Liverpool 3% 1 Seon sine 100} | 34 8 | 41/9 | Save | b| 3 a\Scottish Power Ord, Stk. £1 
ss We bs 1063 | 208 | Middlesex Sf’ 1957-83. 106 | 106 | 218 0 | | Motor and Aircraft | 
; Foreign overnments i| 40/- | 29/9 | 10 20 - Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.... 
47s 6} | 88 94 91) Argentine 34% Bds. 1972..|| 93 93 | 318 6) 28/74 23/10} he Thc | B.A. Ord. Stk. Garcc 
1% 85.2, a | | 3 67 j Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-5 | 7 78} 312 Oc} 15/6 | 13/14 | 6°b| 4° (Bristol ania Stk. 10 | 
0) | 38 || 46 40 || Brazil +4, 89 A. Int. 12) 44 465 | 3 7 6 7 43/3 | %/3 | 10 ¢} 10 c|\De Havilland Ord. Stk. 47" 
51 \\2 66 oot © 1914 A. int. i 10 69 aa 5 | 44/- | 36/6 | 6 ¢| 6 c¢ Ford Motor Ord. Stk. 7 “i 
0p) at 21 neue 0% Int. 13% ..|| 25) 25$ | 4 8 3 | 20/— | 16/3 | Tp 15 a /Hawker Siddeley Ord, 5/-. . 
alii ah | 44) CSTR 47h | Chinese 5% 1913..........) 55 55 | Nil | 90/6 | B1/- | @\ 12}6 Lucas ee ns Le. 
RR) Pepe BB Le ie we ae je 
60} | i} f | | | pen 
i} | 63) «7 65} Sealed Bonds 15 754 | 5 6 0 wll ss: he “aniepin ae 
6 70 77 73 ruguay "Sor Assented... WW | WM {421011 a 21/9 2ha 4 » Cunard Ord. a nt.. sees] 
——~ BRE jan tio feiy 51) bast.two | | Wries, | Prien, | “Yield, “| 3673 | 25/0 1 oS] Siem Same rices Ot 
1945 Dividends Name ot Security i od | ~ | —- | 44/3 | 40/10} 6 b 2 a ||P. & O. Det, Stk. El. ccvesel| 
“Tigh [Low a) @) 119 | isis |_ists | 273 | nae | 8 6]. emeeeaeencery 
| i; % yi, | es i} T 
4} | 35) | Ni | Nu \lAntotagasta a 5% me Stk. Pi..|| 41 a * Nil 2 Nil ¢ |Anglo-Duteh of Java £1 sii } 
13) | 10} | Nile| Nilc//B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk....|| 10 10} Nil 2 1 Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 
Make | MUe| si /Othstene socom Sic) “A S| * i ® 3] le Re. -.::) 
i avana um. Pf. Stk. Ni Nil «| Rubber Pitas: Tract a | 
yg 36 ‘Can, Paeifie ae 1 5 tong 
hy sot | 2 a Great Western Ord. St 2 49 : 1 a aed veer on a 
ah | 217 | 24 ta '|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk...|| 11 7}xd 13} 47 5 a Anglo-lranian Ord, Stk. 41.) 
62 | 26! 2 @ |\LN.B.R, 4% Ast Pref. Stk..!| 51 4144 |9 0 im b | ‘Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/~ 
3 | Uh 2pc| 2c | LMS, Ord. Sta. « ss 200° 24 255 | 9 16 10 4 ||Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. fi... | 
65 | 50 26) 2 a |L.M.S. 4% Pret. 1923: Stk. 5lixd| 51h | 5 0 +2} a@ (Sheil Transport Ord. Stk. (1) 
| 63h | 186! ga ‘London art 64ixd| 59 9 2 5 a Trinidad Leaseholds {1.....| 
a7 | 2 H 2c| 26 ¢ Southern 22 21 715 Miscellaneous 
79) | 69} | 240) 244 Southern 5% Prete Ord. ‘Stk|| 7Oxa| 69 |7 4 Tha | Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-....! 
Ban ks and Discount 10 ¢c| Nila||Assoc. P, Cement Ord. {1... | 
tS/- | 84/~ | 10 b the Ialenanders £3, Pd...00.| 84/6 | 85/6 | 4 2 0} 10 ¢ 10 ¢ | Barker (John) 2) Ok Sgt 
WY | oh 2ha b Bank of Australasia £5....)| 6b 6 | 418 0} 24 ¢ Pure 
388) | 364 | 6e| 6 > Bank ot England seeell 370 » |3 410) t Se 4 5 IBeltish Aluotinitn Stk. a | 
ssa 44% | 6 ¢| 6 ¢ Bank of Montreal $10..... 45 42 | 214 Oh $10§ ¢ 110 2 jek hee. Tobacco Stk. £1) 
204 | 6 el 6 ¢ Bank of New S. Wales £20... 22 | 4 4 On| 8 a Ord, Stk. {1)) 
3/6 | 32/6 | 4 6| 3 @|Bank ot New Zealand {1...|| 36/6 | 36/6 |4 2 Oh 4¢ ¢ : ible 8 1 i Hide, Stie.....| 
8/1) 15/- | 9 bl 7 a |'Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1.. 75/6 | 74/6 | 3 14 10 1746| 12ha Ord. fl. +++ +) 
6 | §9/6 | b| 3 2 ||Barctays (D.C. &O.)‘A’ fi.) 66/6 | 66/- | 119 | of 4c] 4 ¢ Le Rue Ord. ceseceail 
2) | 10) | 2ba 24 6 Chartered of ia £5..06. ll lli/- |2 06 | 8 ¢ 8 c¢ ||Dunlop Rubber Stk. tk. £1) 
Oo/- | 92/- |) b abe Dita "A (5, A pa. 93/ 90/6 |2 1 0| | 8 €| 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind, Stk. 10/-.|) 
om 461 =| Nil c| Nil cH ong & Shanghai $12 sth 88 Nil | 6 ¢| 6 c\Gaumont British Ord. 10) Hi 
~ 58/6 | 6b) 6 @ Laois Ae £5, £1 paid..... - 9/- |4 1 3 ae 12} a | Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-./ 
a. | 83/2 | 1hb| Tha Martins Bank’ f1..........| 83/- | 80/6 | 315 0 7h 2b @ | Harrisons & Cros. Det Def. £1... 
fr | 6 8 6} 8 a)Midiand £1, fully paid. .-+- 90/6 | 89/- | 310 6 3 c| 3 ¢|Home & Colonia! Ord. r. ‘| 
wt 63 5 b oo a, = _- o 3 16 5 | 40/9 e ae Ss . Se eel Soeene Gea ae: |) 
505 i1/- i: a Nat. Prov. £5, li cosel| 12/= 13/ 42 0 8 @ || ¢10 6} t7$a imperial Tobacco Ord. £1../| 
a tu, ee : a Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.|| 477 4774 | 311 0) $ $37} ||$2-00c $1 -60c |\International Nickel n.p....| 
af iat | os 5 & Union Discount A stk 18 18/- | 317 0} 50/9 | 44/- | 5 e 5 ¢ | Lever & Unilever Ord. £1... 
aM | 58/9 | 8&0] 3 @/ Union Discount || 60/- | 61/- ; 5 6 67/6 | 60/6 40 ¢| 10 c |\London Brick oe 
| $0/- | 96 # || Westminster £4, £1 paid...|| 90/- 89/- 0 9/|| 77/- | 66/- | 15 a} 25 6 ache & Spennes ora? mod 
Insurance 105/- | 92/6 Tha} 1256 Murex Stl. .seee0-|! 
is | 4 a} 30 + llatience £1, fully paid.....|| 28 253 | 3 8 6 | 46/3 | 34/6 | 15 ¢| 20 c| Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-....| 
| | eee 4/64) Atlas £5, fl Décicssnve’ BE 13 | 316 3 || 42/3 | 36/6 | 2a me} ‘Pincbin Johnson Ord. 10/-. .| 
1sY3 | % 15 a) lipo | Commercial Union {1...... 3 10 10 || 75/3 | 68/- || 10 b 3$a Tate Lyle Ord, Stk. £1. || 
| 15/- | 16 @! 16 6 Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd....|| 120/= | 114/ 3 9 6) 45/9 | 38/6 | 10 cl 15 c gels Safety Glass 10/-...|| 
oan nt it | 10/-a | 10/~ 6 | Lon. & Lanes. £5, {3pd....| 31 293 |3 6 8 nays 97/6 || 12 b 10 a Investments Ord. £1... 
a Ty | 120 6) $17}a@) Pearl £1, full Paid. ..++-. 143xd} 14 «| 213 7 || 87/15 | 75/73 | 8} > | Turner & Newall Ord. fi... 
18 ae lp | wan 6/- 6 | Phoenix ‘£1, lulty paid sds 16 15} | 313 0 || 43/6 rat | ef |(k)1746 | United Molasses Ord. 6/8...) 
et | 2 3] 99,08 169:01 Prudential € "A'-<...0-2-| 264 | 28° | 215 0 | 44/9 | 39/9 | : c| 4: Mowe Defd, £1...0.0. 
m= ME) | Sse] oblate tage paid cscs] ok |e (3 8 Tf ee | he | 
11 I ly } Seeiearion &e. | 65/74 | 58/9 | 35 6 21) + | Ashants Goldivelds Pra, 4 “| 
143 IMME toes | S48) 23,4) Base ee 12/6 2830] US | 6 | ke) 2: ieee les at 2..---| 
9 is | a i | a ; : seeeeees| 
1 wy. ieee | 18 b| | 143/9 473 6 | A/a | 30/ 5$a| 5%» ||Randfontein ceiaweel 
13 | 9376 55 b 7 a) 10: 410 4 6 6 15 6) 10 a |'Rhokana Corp. dacueel 
— Sy | 56 ons $1976 || Ua | Gat | ao 8) 45.0 sub Nigel Ord, 20>... 
5 a) Weeeeee: 
ne J, iT | $8/- 2ha ‘Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. 516] 1 9 2/6} 9/65 ‘Union p. 12/6 fy: pd... 
tary Dive pene: I 14 b 2 [steer Combe Det. 5 Def, Stk. -{i| 92/6 | 90/6 |2 9 O'} 18, | 14 il Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10, AOj-....' 
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ES THE ECONOMIST, Augus: 11, 1945 


THE CRARTERED BANK OF INDIA> 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA . .. 


dincorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking’ Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for @nancing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


‘THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - -« £7,1 25,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ~ ~- $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECMURCH STREET, -EONDON, €.C.3. 
Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHATIT NK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a ated in England ang 


y incorpor. 
an affiliate of The Hongkong a ghai Banking Corporation, ig 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 


Full particulars may be had on application, 



































































NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E€.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Poiat (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Britis 
Bombay Delhi Eliya E.A. 
Caleutta Kandy Rangoon : 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin | Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Par-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... «. «+. Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL oss «es £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1617 
@ 
London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1, 


London Directors: 


I. C. Geddes C, L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


@ 
Incorporated tn New South Wales with Limited Liability. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Gnaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government, throughout Australia. 
Ranking and Exchange Business. of every deseription transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensiand, the Government of the State of Sonth 
Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
mient of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 

8.048 Acencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 20th June, 1944—General Bank Balances eos wee £399, 100,808 
Savings Bank Balances ons e- $00,286,765 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the post of READER in SOCIAL 
STATISTICS AND DEMOGRAPHY at a vga £800 per annun 
Duties to begin, if possible, on Ist October, 1945. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to wha 
applications (four copies) should be submitted before 31st August. 

Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
July, 1945. 


























BANGOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 


Note Isaue Department ws «-- 199,686,045 

Rural Credits Department ...  .. 2,472,059 The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of PROBA 

Mortgage Bank Department ... ... 1,360,420 ore: ey a naihet ih BTR ; whe, go ae org! Cane 
he eee oon eo. 22,320,811 shou spec 1 a i ess th 

Other Items cations sould t be lodged with the Acting Regist 


r annum. Appl > i 
rom whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than Friday 
3lst Au t, 1945, 


July, 1945. F. P. G. HUNTER. Acting Registrar. 


ONS. B.Sc.(Econ.), Lond., shortly returning home to India, wishes 
to hear from manufacturers interested in post-war exports to Indis 
with a view_to business. Excellent contacts.—Box 97, The Economit, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


£925 076,008 
——— 


A. H. LEWIS, 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOOSE, STRAND, W.C, 








Manager. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEEO - < & le ~ €88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - €164,000,000 
(1944 Accounts) 


sashes eo? ee Te | a | 


YXECUTIVE. with wide experience in industrial and commercial 

organisation superimposed on public accountancy training, expects 
early release from Forces. Has spent a number ot years in U.S.A., 
Canada. Australia, and retains business end official connections ‘in these 
countries. A permanent connection with industrial organisation is 
desired.—Write, Box 99, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Mace, Londen, W.C. 2. * : 


i geen — ne 


CEETERAL MANAGSGERSHIP or similar responsibilities sought by mu 
v (36), wholly trained in industry (Engineering, Chemical, Aircrat!) 
on commercial side. Familiar with production methods, control, plal- 
ning, material control, estimating. costing. mechanised accounting, wat 
negotiations, ani personnel management. Offers integrity. resourt 
drive. Prosent progress from an adverse start. Replies treated as coat 
dential. Equitable remuneration ex . Full-time basis preferred 
but alternatives. considered.—Box . The Economist, Brettenhst 
House, Lancaster Place, W.C. 2 











a ae te onset aetna Ae OIC 


CRSRTeRED ACCOUNTANT AND COST AND WORKS ACCOUNT. 
(Honours Man), at present Chief Accountant to Engine 
compay Widely experienced in costing methods, budgetary control 
mechanised accounting, seeks post as Conmptnalter or Chie Accountatt 
where extensive knowledge of installation and operation of costing & 
tems anf budgetary control can be more fully used. Present salary 


Write; Box 103. The Economist, Bcettenham House, Lancaster 
London? WiC. 2. 


ne cl on tt lh en nea nn pene nnn - 


MEXICAN firm interested sole Representation of U.K. Manufactures 
mainly Textiles, Electric Appliances, Specialised Machinery, * 
Products. béenkers’ References.—-Write. Orbis, S, de R. L., Postbox ™ 
2.397, Mexico, D.F. 








‘NGINEERING CONTRACTS required by up-to-date, efficient con- 

‘4 cern. Skilled staff used te precision of&commercial limits, Willing 
0 arrange to £200,000 turnover.—_Box 91; The Economist, Bretten- 
ham House. Laneaster Place, London, W.C, 2. 


— 


7 MANAGER.—Old-established Manufacturers of Men’s 
1i and Womens Clothing nave vacancy fer a Marketing Manager with 
a wide experience in the trade in both home and export markets. 

The Company offers a salary of two tho d pounds per annum for 
a Suitable person with the required know e and eee Appli- 
cant must be capable oi being full esere ble for marketing of 
the Company's preducts under the direction of the Mowesing Direcus. 

This opportunity is open to men at present serving in H.M. Forces, 
ahd the Company is prepared to arrange for such applicants’ commence- 
_— a to conforma with his demobilisation date.—Box The 
tconomis 


—- 


PECIAL Courses for Degrees 
The Economist, Brettenham H: 


S.A. EXPORT-IMPORT. ne’ 
Xe to represent first-class British 


from U.S.A. References ava 
we e The Economist, Brettenhom 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Parss, Lro., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published week 
at Bretteniiam House, Lancaster Place, Strand. London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, 


—— 


postal tuition).—Write, Box, 
w.c.e 
Lancaster Place. London, W* 
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‘and required —Letter “ 
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Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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